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This bankrupt stock must be closed out in 90 days. 
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each. They are silvered case and open face, all one 
style, and of French manufacture, the movements of 
which being well known the world over for their fine 
finish. They are used on railroads aid steamboats, 
where accurate time is required, and give good sat- 
isfaction. Think of it, a $12.00 Watch for omly §3.00, 
and warranted one year for time. 

CINCINNATI, O., Mery 21, 1877. 
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them. CINCINNATI Post. 
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SAY, WHAT SHALL MY SONG BE TO-NIGHT? 


Sone For SoprRANO OR BARITONE. By Josern Pure Knieut, 
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CLARICE’S INHERITANCE. 
BY 8. ANNIE SHEILDS. 


I am sitting alone, utterly alone in my child- 
hood’s home, thinking of that bitter past whose 
mock 
I can hear the servant mov- 


memories rise to me with visions of re- 
morseful agony. 
ing about in the kitchen, and | know that even 
in my death struggle hers will be the only 
hands to minister to me. Not yet forty, my 
hair is white, my brow lined and furrowed with 
wrinkles, and face pale and haggard. I look 
Widowed, child- 
less, I have been an honored beloved wife, a 
proud, fond mother. Happy? No; for, under 
all worldly prosperity, love, and comfort, was 


twenty years beyond my age. 


ever the gnawing of my remorse for a sin com- 
mitted, and my dread of discovery. 

I was four years old, an orphan, but the very 
idol of my aunt, Mrs. Agatha Stainbridge, when 
there came to our country home a vagrant, a 
beggar, with a little girl. She fainted upon 
our door porch, and Aunt Agatha had her 
brought in, and nursed her through a fever, 
till she died. By that time Aunt Agatha had 
grown to love the child, a sunny-haired, blue- 
eyed toddler of two years old, as nearly as we 
could guess. 

Without wealth, Aunt 
Agatha had been left by her husband in com- 


possessing great 
fortable circumstances, and she determined to 
adopt the child, calling her, as her mother in 
delirious wanderings had done, Claire. Upon 
the vagrant’s clothing the letters C. D. were 
found, and the simple headstone in the Orms- 
field Cemetery erected over her grave bore also 
those two letters. 

I do not intend here to record the nursery 
experiences of Claire Dalton, as my aunt called 
her, and myself. It is sufficient to state that 


from the first I was jealous of the gentle little 
creature, despised and disliked her. I was old 
enough to know that all my fermer privileges, 
my clothing, toys, amusements were no longer 
but 
Worst of all, my aunt, whom I loved with pas- 


exclusively mine, divided with Claire. 
sionate devotion, gave to the child of her adop- 
tion the same caresses and tender care she gave 
to me. 

Instead of outgrowing this unworthy feeling, 
it became stronger as I advanced in years, and 
it was a triumph to me that I could taunt Claire 
I excelled 
her in beauty, in intellect, and in position. 
that she 
possessed a gentle, sweet spirit, a true maidenly 


with inferiority in every particular. 
I did not take into consideration 
delicacy, that even in childhood made her win- 


some, and in womanhood gave her a charm far 
beyond my imperious manner and showy ac- 


| complishments. 


We were women both, I twenty, Claire eigh- 
teen, when Aunt Agatha was taken very ill, 
and in a few days 1 knew that we must lose 
her. The one unstained devotion of my life 
was my love for my aunt, and I tended her 
with a jealous watchfulness, an untiring care 
that must have saved her, had there been any 
earthly hope. But the disease was fatal, and 
all my faithful love only made easier her pas- 
sage to the grave. 

But in those hours of illness the ties of blood 
asserted themselves, and Claire was shut out 
from the sick room, despite her piteous entrea- 
ties to share my cares. 

‘‘Aunt Agatha wants me,’’ I said, truly, and 
carried my point, for the doctor said it was 
evident my aunt was happier when I was near 
her. 

I cannot recall exactly the day when Aunt 
Agatha, in a confidential talk, said to me :— 

‘* You will find, Agatha, that I have left to 
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you the house and my property, excepting a 
life income of five hundred dellars to Claire. 
And I leave her to you. You do not love her, 
I know, but you will be kind to her for my 
sake ?”’ 

‘*] will,”’ I said, solemnly, willing to under- 
take harder tasks to bring a smile into the soft 
eyes I knew must soon close forever. 

‘*When you and Ernest are married, will 
you give Claire a home until she goes to one of 
her own f”’ 

This, too, I promised. 
been feeling her way, Aunt Agatha said :— 


Then, as if she had 


‘‘You will stand in my place, Agatha; for, 
although there is really little difference in 
your ages, Claire seems a mere child beside 
You are much more womanly, of stronger 
mind. She is timid and gentle. I had in- 
tended to tell her the little I know of her 
parentage, but I will leave that task for you. 
When she is more womanly you shall tell her. 
It is but little. After her mother died, in dress- 
ing her for the grave, we found upon a ribbon 
on her neck a wedding ring, marked E. D. to 
C. G., and in her satchel were two lockets with 
miniatures of herself and a gentieman. I kept 
the satchel and clothing, but never knew more 
than I have told you.”’ 

We talked then, gravely and softly, of the 


you. 
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been handsome. There was little in it, the 
miniatures, a few toilet articles, and a baby 
toy; but, as I replaced it in the drawer, I saw 
that the leather had worn off on the bottom, 
and there was a second opening, like a false 
slide, as if another piece had been carefully 
gummed over the original bottom of the bag. 
With eager curiosity | torn this open, and found 


| a folded paper, the inarriage certificate of Ed- 


child’s future, and, in my tender love for my | 


aunt, I promised to be a kinder sister to Claire, 
to make smooth as I could her life of orphanhood 
and dependence. 


no break 


And I kept my promise, as my aunt exacted | 
it. In what followed I never gave Claire an | 


unkind word, I never varied in my acts of 
generosity, even when I hated her most bit- 
terly. She mourned deeply for Aunt Agatha, 
and our sorrow drew us together for a time, for 
the poor child clung to me, utterly won over by 
my new tenderness and kindness towards her. 

It was many days before we would see even 
our nearest friends, yet I was not sorry when 
Mrs. Keith, our minister’s wife, begged of me 
to allow Claire to spend a few days at the par- 
sonage. I wanted to be alone to commune with 
my own heart, to think what difference my for- 
tune, small as it was, would make in Ernest’s 
plans. 

Above all, I had a restless desire to examine 
the drawer in which Aunt Agatha had told me 
I would find the few articles that had belonged 
to Claire’s. mother. 

It was my first task after the child had left 
me, and I found myself in Aunt Agatha’s room 
with locked doers between me and possible in- 
trusion. The shabby dress and shawl, the 
well-worn underclothing were all of fine ma- 
terial, and the small leather satchel had once 








| man at Ormsfield, 


ward Ditmoor to Clarice Graves, both of Lowell, 
the city some twenty miles from Ormsfield, 
where my aunt held some little property. 

But pasted to this certificate was the news- 


| paper notice of the death of Edward Ditmoor, 


in Kansas. Carefully I put away this touching 
record of widowhood, meaning to show it to 
Claire when, as Aunt Agatha suggested, she 
became more womanly. 

I cannot tell what strange reticence was 
upon me, that I did not tell Ernest, when he 
came, of my discovery, for we had never had 
any secrets. But lovers have so much to talk 
of, that poor Claire’s history slipped into the 
background in this, our first meeting since 


| Aunt Agatha’s funeral. 


Ernest Fletcher and I had been lovers since 
we were about six years old, for there was less 
than a year of difference in our ages, although 
he prided himself upon a few months’ seniority. 
I could as easily dissect my own heart, as coldly 
to describe him. He was my other self, my 
true love, my darling, and our love had known 
children. I cannot 
even remember that he ever asked me, in 80 
many words, to be his wife, for we understood 
each other’s love without set phrases. His 


since we were 


| whole nature was nobler, grander, broader 


than mine, and yet he loved me; partly, be- 
cause all that was petty and mean in my 
heart shrank out of sight in his presence ; all 
that was generous and true, rose in my eyes 
and speech. It was not hypocrisy; it was 
simply, as I have said, that I was a truer, bet- 
ter woman under his influence. 

He was, like myself, an orphan, and occupied 
the position of business manager for our great 
Mr. Hugh Delamaine, a 
wealthy and solitary bachelor, whose house, 
on the Lowell Road, was the most magnificent 
residence in the county. Even uow, having 
travelled far abroad and seen many superb 
mansions, I can recall none where luxury and 
beauty were more marked than in this resi- 
dence. He was Ernest’s second cousin, and 
there sometimes crossed my mind a thought 
that he might leave my betrothed a legacy of 
value. But we had not yet calculated on dead 
men’s shoes, hoping Ernest might find some 
business opening. 
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In the mean time we were content to build 
air-castles for our future, until Aunt Agatha’s 
death gave me the means of offering Ernest a 
home. We talked it over freely, being one in 
heart and hope, and Ernest said :— 

‘“T will speak to Cousin Hugh, but, Aggie, I 
tell you frankly, my conscience would not be 
quite clear, if I must leave him. His health 
has failed terribly in these last few months, 
and he looks to me more and more every day 
for the attentions that a son might offer a father. 
You know, dear, although I call myself his busi- 
ness manager, and draw my salary, he has 
always treated me like a son. His favorite 
nephew disappointed him in some way, made 


a miserable marriage, I believe, and went to 
the West. I don’t know the story, for I must 
have been a mere baby at the time. But my 
father was his favorite cousin, and he has been 
uniformly kind to me. Therefore, dear, if he 
does not invite us to make our home with him, 
we will still wait a little until his health is 
stronger. We are young yet, Aggie!”’ 

But he looked every inch a man as he spoke, 
having assumed a man’s duties, filled a man’s 
place when he was but seventeen. 

Mr. Delamaine did not invite us to share his 
home; but, growing weaker every day, did 
not outlive Aunt Agatha two months. It 
makes me dizzy even now to remember how 
rapidly the events of my life followed each 
other during that summer and autumn. 

The excitement of Mr. Delamaine’s death 
was not over when Ernest was found to be his 
heir, the richest man in the county, the master 
of that splendid home that had seemed my 
ideal of perfect luxury. 

I have said that we were in perfect confi- 
dence one with the other, therefore it did not 
surprise me, when Ernest, after telling me of 
the reading of the will, said :— 

‘*Aggie, there is more to tell, that must not 
pass my lips save to you. I can trust you, my 
darling, my other self.’’ 

I only pressed his hand, for he was not de- 
monstrative in his affection, and he continued. 

‘*My cousin has left a second will in a letter 
of trust to me. 
to produce it, I may then destroy it, and take 
But in the mean time I hold 


If in ten years I see no occasion 


my inheritance. 
it only in trust.’ 

‘In trust for whom ?’’ 

‘““T have told you that Cousin Hugh had a 
favorite nephew, whom he had adopted nearly 
forty years ago. In my letter he tells me the 
particulars of the quarrel that separated them, 
& quarrel occasioned by the young man’s 
marrying a girl of low birth and imperfect 
education ; one eminently unfitted to preside 
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at Cousin Hugh’s, but for whom his nephew 
entertained a love so deep that he left home, 
wealth, and fatherly aifection for the sake of 
this Clarice Graves.’’ 

My very heart stood still; 
heeded my quick gasp for breath, absorbed as 
he was in his recital. 


Ernest never 


**Cousin Hugh,’’ he continued, ‘‘seems to 
have held his resentment against his nephew 
until he heard of his death in Kansas. He was 
killed in an Indian skirmish. Then the widow 
wrote once, saying she kad one child, a little 
She told a 
pitiful story of suffering and poverty, for the 
husband, reared in luxury, made but a poor 
settler in a Western home, lacking energy, 
After 
this my cousin heard no more, but in later years 
his heart relented towards the child, and if 
she lives, the will I hold gives her the bulk of 
Even then I shall have a com- 


” 


girl, and imploring aid for her. 


perseverance, and even bodily strength. 


his property. 
petency, but I shall not be wealthy. 

‘‘And what do you mean to do?’’ I forced 
myself to ask. 

‘*‘T mean to renew the search Cousin Hugh 
gave up in despair years ago, and try to find 
Clarice Ditmoor, daughter of Edward and 
Clarice Ditmoor.’’ 

‘*You would give this heritage up to her, if 
you found her ?’’ : 

Ernest looked at me with much the expres- 
sion he might have worn if I had asked him if 
he would keep a pocket book he had found, or 
would refrain from robbery if he had the 
opportunity to pilfer. It shamed me for a 
moment to meet his large brown eyes turned 
upon me so wonderingly, but then the demon 
in my heart urged me to silence. 
se You 
know he will never find Clarice Ditmore !’’ 

‘* Have you any clue ?’’ I asked, presently. 

** None. 


‘*Let him search!’’ it whispered. 


If I find Clarice she will probably 
have in her possession her mother’s and father’s 
miniatures, exchanged before their marriage, 
and of which Cousin Hugh obtained copies 
from the artist in Lowell. The marriage took 
place in the church Cousin Hugh attended, for 
you know it is only of late years he has lived 
entirely at Ormsfield. While he was in busi- 
ness in Lowell, it was only his ceuntry seat out 
I told 


my cousin long ago of our betrothal, and one 


here. And now, Aggie, one more word. 
of his last wishes was that we should marry 
soon. Are you willing to take my fortunes 
upon the uncertain thread on which I hold 
them ?’’ 

As I would have married him if he had been 
a beggar, I did not hesitate, knowing what I 


knew, to share his fortune. 
i 
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I loved him with the deepest love of my 
heart. I will say now, even now, that had the 
sacrifice been mine, mine only, I would have 
made it, even though it was gall and wormwood 
to me to think of Clarice placed above me in 
wealth and position. But to take it all from 
Ernest, to see him thrown down from his proud 
position was more than I could bear. No one 
knew of the contents of that little ieather 
satchel but myself. Secretly I destroyed all 
the clothing, sealed the certificate, ring, and 
lockets in a small box, and hid it securely in a 
place known only to myself, a gap in the closet- 
wall in Aunt Agatha’s room. Shoving the box 
in, I nailed a strip of pasteboard over the gap, 
and had the closet papered. No one should 
ever know ! 

And then I tried to quiet my conscience by 
additional kindness to Clarice, exciting Ernest’s 
warmest admiration by my sisterly affection for 
the orphangirl. I had already taken comfort 
from the fact that the miniatures were of a dark- 
complexioned man, a brown-haired woman, 
neither bearing any startling resemblance to 
the fair-haired, blue-eyed child I was cheating 
out of her inheritance, 

We were married two months after Hugh 
Delamaine died, and moved into the large house 
that was to be our future home. Clarice went 
with us, and it was no small part of the pun- 
ishment’ I was already bearing to see her every 
hour, a dependent where she should have been 
mistress. True, she had her legacy, more than 
sufficient for her wardrobe, and she had no ex- 
penses. Ernest was generous to her in all 
ways, out of the innate kindness of his heart ; 
and I, to quiet the stings of conscience. 

And it fretted me to see how thoroughly at 
home the child was amidst her luxurious sur- 
roundings. We were received and visited by 
the very cream of the county aristocracy, and 
Claire far excelled me in easy grace of manner, 
though she was ever modest and maidenly. 

I bore it for one year heroically. I saw that 
Ernest was a public benefactor, using his great 


wealth to promote the welfare of all who came | 


within its influence. An active church mem- 
ber, prominent in all public spirited move- 
ments, ever charitable, both openly and in 
secret, he was truly a faithful steward. And 
in contrast to this I noticed that Claire was be- 
coming indolent, luxurious, self-indulgent, and 
I asked myself scornfully if I were sufficiently 
idiotic to put into her weak hands the power 
strong ones were wielding so wisely. 


But I grew thin and pale, restless, often fever- | 


ish, and I hailed with delight the proposal of 
the physician that I should try a sea voyage 
and a few months of foreign travel. Ernest 








wished that Claire should accompany us, but I 
knew that my health would never be restored 
with the daily torture of seeing her, continued. 

I therefore made arrangements for her to 
board during our absence with the Keiths, who 
were fond of her, and to whom the handsome 
sum I paid for her board was an important con- 
sideration. 

For five years we remained abroad; Ernest 
often homesick, but yielding always to my 
urgent entreaties to remain here or there a little 
longer. Two darling children came to bless us, 
Ernest, the eldest, opening his brown eyes to 
the world in sunny France, while Hugh was a 
native of Norway. 

But at last we came home, for I saw that Er- 
nest was wearying of my restless desire for per- 
petual travel and change. We knew that we 
should find many changes, not the least of 
which were Claire’s added dignities of wife and 
mother. She had married Ronald Keith, the 
minister’s son, a young lawyer of great ability, 
but as yet with but asmall practice and narrow 
income. They lived still in Ormsield, though 
Ronald had his office in Lowell, coming to and 
fro by train. She, too, had children, and her 
oldest girl was named for me, the old-fashioned 
cognomen softened, as mine was, to ‘‘ Aggie.’’ 
The twin boys were mere babies, named for 
their father and grandfather, Ronald and 
James. Long before our return it had been 
arranged by letter that the young couple were 
to occupy our old home, rent free, though I had 
stipulated that Aunt Agatha’s room was to re- 
main closed, for I shuddered at the thought 
that accident might show Claire that carefully- 
concealed gap in the closet. 

So, in my home coming, I had the misery of 
renewed intercourse with the fair-haired woman 
I hated, seeing our children constantly together, 
and suffering bitterest jealousy that my boys 
became at once warmly attached to gentle Aunt 
Claire; for in those days I was not- lovable. 
The consciousness of carrying ever my hidden 
crime made me hard and bitter to all but Er- 
nest. I could not change to him, and his love 
still made my heaven; for he did love me, still 
thought me beautiful, graceful, accomplished, 
a queen among women. It pleased him that I 
dressed well, was sought and courted wherever 
we went, and made a brilliant success in society 
and in our home; all that was winning in my 
nature sprang to life under his smile. 

Ernest, my Ernest, will you give me once 
again the old love when we meet in the great 
hereafter? Will you forgive me then, knowing 
my penitence ? 

I cannot record at length all the events of 
the next four years, but in their course they 
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gave me my little daughter, and swept from 
me all my children—all! Scarlet fever raged 
in Ormsfield, and the children in both homes 
sickened. But while Claire had her darlings 
spared to her, mine were taken one after the 
other, till my baby, my snowdrop girl, lay, last 
of all, in her tiny casket. 

Then the long, long strain of agony proved 
too much for my reason, and, before they put 
my baby under the sod, I was raving in brain 
fever. I can recall a horrible time of wildest 
striving to keep my reason, of knowing that 
what I spoke was beyond my control, and then 
came a long, long blank. 

My consciousness came back to me one morn- 

g, when the early spring air was suffered to 
come in at the darkened windows. Pitiably 
weak, I opened my eyes, to see Ernest watching 
me. 
tentness in his gaze. With feeble utteranct I 
spoke his name, and a smile came to my lips at 
his fervent ejaculation of thankfalness. But 
to my surprise he did not kiss me, did not even 
put his hand upon the one I tried to lift to meet 
his grasp. 

‘**You must not speak,’’ he said, gently. 


"9? 


ing 


**You have been very ill 


And then, without caress, he left me to the | 


care of the nurse. From her I learned that he 
had suffered no one to share in his care of me, 
until the sleep which the doctor said was the 
crisis of my long, dangerous illness. But now 
that my recovery seemed assured, he left me 
entirely to Hannah. Every morning he came 
to my side for a few moments, kissed me coldly, 
and left me again. 

And I made no remonstrance, for I knew the 
truth, even then. It was no shock, only a con- 
firmation of my fear, when, one day, dismiss- 
ing the nurse, he drew a chair to the bedside, 
and said, gently, but coldly :— 

‘*T have the doctor’s permission, Agatha, to 
ypeak to you upon a matter of deep importance. 
In your delirium you have told me all the story 
of the horrible wrong you have allowed me to 
commit.’’ 

‘No, no!’’ I cried. ‘‘ The sin is mine, mine 
only.’’ 

‘Unfortunately it is I who hold the inherit- 
ance of my cousin. But you interrupt me. 
Tell me where I will find the proofs of Mrs. 
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He was thin, pale, and had a strange in- | 





| 





Keith’s parentage, and let me restore to her her 
inheritance.”’ 

** You have told her ?’’ 

**Not yet. I was not sure I could prove my 
assertions.”’ . 

** Ernest,’’ I cried, ‘‘if the world will blame 
you, not me, let it rest. Divide the estate! In 
a few months, less than a year, it is all your 
VoL. xcv1.—18 
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own, for your cousin bade you destroy the sec- 
ond will, if in ten years you had not found 
Clarice Ditmoor.’’ 

Then I paused, and hid my face. Ernest had 
heard me with a look of horror and aversion 
that sickened my very soul. All his love had 
withered under this one ghastly truth, that the 
wife he loved had made him rob an orphan girl 
of her birthright. His honor was dearer to him 
than his life, and I his wife had stricken it 
down. 

‘* Where are the proofs ?’’ he said, hoarsely. 

And, with my face still hidden, I told him, 
and heard him leave the room. Oh, how I 
prayed to die! I hoped the fever would return 
and take my life or reason. To live, to know 
‘Ernest had ceased to love me, seemed a fate far 
worse than death or insanity. To die, to be at 
rest, this was my ungranted prayer. They 
were very merciful to me. From the room 
where I slowly recovered strength, my husband 
and Clarice excluded all the legal proceedings 
save the one statement I was compelled to make 
to prove the identity of the new claimant to 
Hugh Delamaine’s estate. 

And when it was all over, we, Ernest and I, 
returned to the cottage Aunt Agatha had left 
me, while the Keiths took possession of Hugh 
Delamaine’s estate. 

We might have been happy, even then, if 
Ernest could have forgiven me; but he could 
not. He was never unkind, always gentle and 
considerate, but his heart was broken. 

Had he resigned the inheritance in the first 
years of its possession, he might have borne it 
better. But he had so identified himself with 
al! his plans, that it cut him to the heart to see 
Ronald Keith ignore or thwart them all. A 
narrow-minded man, the new proprietor had 
no sympathy with Ernest’s philanthropy, and 
considered his wealth as his own exclusive 
right; while Claire, after the straits of a small 
income, became extravagant beyond control, 
and self-indulgent in every whim. 

For two years I suffered as only a deep, pas- 


| sionate love can suffer, knowing itself scorned 


and set aside. But when Ernest became ill, 
with a fatal illness, knowing himself beyond 
hope of recovery, he forgave me. He could not 
restore to me the worshipping love of the past, 
but he softened at the sight of my misery, and 
spoke precious words of forgiveness. 

Claire lives still at Ormsfield, the great lady 
of the village. Her luxurious carriage drives 


past my cottage every day, a nest for the beau- 
tiful children, who are the richest portion of 
her possessions. 
we seldom meet. 

And I, in my old home, wait with what pa- 


She is coldly civil to ms, but 
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tience I can summon, for the call to join my 
loved ones in that world, where I humbly pray 
my penitence may win forgiveness for my sin. 





-_ 
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AN EVENING ON MOUNT OLIVET. 





BY LUCY WALTON FLETCHER. 





Tis evening on Mount Olivet, 
The purple shadows go and come ; 
And through the darkened lattice steals 
The tender grape-vine's sweet perfume. 
The sorrowing sisters here recline, 
Unheeding now the sunset’s glow, 
While friends, with loving care, combine 
To wile away those hours of woe. 
‘** Lazarus is dead! we know full well 
All earthly hopes and help are vain ; 
And till the resurrection morn 
We ne’er shall see his face again. 
Oh, if the Master had been here, 
We had not seen our brother die !”” 
E’en while they speak, a cry is heard, 
** Jesus, the Master, draweth nigh.”’ 
The sound to Martha’s ear is borne— 
Rising, she hastes to meet her Lord, 
Firmly believing still His power 
To ask and to prevail with God. 
She gently chides His long delay, 
Hinting her faith His power to save, 
But little thought to see that day 
The Saviour’s conquest o’er the grave. 
Turning on her His look of love, 
ee Woman, believest thou,’’ He said, 
“That I the resurrection am, 
And life? thy brother dead 
Shall rise again, and he who trusts 
On me shall never die.”’ 
**T do believe Thou art the Christ,’’ 
She straightway made reply, 
‘« The anointed Son of God, foretold 
By all Judea’s priests ‘of old.”’ 


With this reply she quick returned, 
The mourning sister to rejoice 
With tidings of their heavenly friend, 
Calling aloud, with cheerful voice : 
‘** Sweet sister, look up, and hasten with me, 
The Master has come, and calleth for thee.’’ 
Quickly they fly to meet their Lord ; 
And, weeping, fall before His feet 
And sadly to His listening ear 
The story of their woe repeat :-— 
‘* Lazarus is dead! the wise, the just, 
The friend of all the suffering poor, 
Is sleeping the last sleep of death ; 
He whom Thou lovest is no more. 
Four days already he hath lain 
Within our garden sepulchre ; 
Four days! ah, Christ! an age of pain 
They seem to us who linger here.” 


And now is heard the solemn wail 
Of mourners left behind, who come, 





With lamentions loud and long, 
To follow Mary to the tomb. 
Here, oft at evening, she repairs 
To weep the twilight hours away ; 
And now she bids the Saviour come 
And see the spot where Lazarus lay. 
The loving Saviour groans aloud, 
And sadly joins the gathering throng, 
While through the gloom and deep’ning shades - 
His own disciples follow on. 
And now they stand by Lazarus’ grave, 
Away from busy haunts of care, 
*Tis but a simple mountain cave, 
With stone to guard its entrance there. 
The mourners with redoubled cries 
The virtues of their friend portray. 
Groaning in spirit, Jesus turns 
And bids them roll the stone away. 
The wondering Jews in silence gaze 
At Him who gives the strange command ; 
They little dream so soon to see 
A God confessed, before them stand. 
He who now weeps at human woe— 
A loving, sorrowing, human friend, 
His work accomplished, soon shall know— 
In clouds ef glory shall ascend. 


At length the stone is rolled away, 
The Saviour, meekly waiting, stands; 
Then, in a voice of wondrous power, 
With lifted eyes and outstretched hands, 
He called the slumberer lying there, 
Bound hand and foot within the grave, 
** Lazarus, come forth! awake! awake !”’ 
The mountain echoes round the cave 
Repeat the call, and, ere the sound 
Has died upon the evening air, 
The sleeper rises from the tomb, 
And, living, stands among them there. 
Encased in ghostly vestments white, 
He seems, to their bewildered eyes, 
An angel from the realms of light— 
A spirit from the upper skies ! 


The risen moon, unclouded, pours 

A flood of glory all around. 
‘‘Tmmanuel !”’ loud swells the cry ; 

Tread lightly, for ’tis holy ground. 
God with us, we have seen His power, 

A power no mortal e’er can claim, 
To make, by one almighty word, 

The grave yield up its dead again. 
God with us in a human form ; 

Did e’er such love and friendship meet ? 
Ennobling all we hold most dear, 

Ia human love and friendship sweet. 





—— > 


May is the victim of discontent. He either 
looks for happiness in his recollections of the 
past, or seeks it in the brilliant visions which 
his fancy has created of futurity ; whereas the 
present should be the moment of enjoyment 
and preparation for the future. 
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AN OLD EXPERIMENT. 





BY E. T. CORBETT. 





(Preliminary Correspondence between Miss Mary 
Ann Percival and Miss Emily Huggins.) 
May 30th, 187-. 

My EvEeR DEAR Emity: Thanks, dearest, a 
thousand thanks, and kisses innumerable, for 
your sweet letter received this morning. Al- 
ready have I perused it twenty times, and, 
even as I write these answering words, it re- 
poses on my heart—fit resting-place for aught 
emanating from my darling friend. Talk of 
lovers’ raptures and lovers’ fidelity! what love 
could equal the glowing warmth, the ineffable 
tenderness of my friendship for you, my chosen, 
my peerless Emily ? 

Did we not single each other out from the 
throng of graduates on that precious, never-to- 
be-forgotten evening at Madame Finis’s, over 
six months ago? and have we not thought, 
moved, felt, loved in unison ever since? 

Yes, dearest, you are right—we have set the 
seal of time on our affection; we have proved 
ourselves sufficient for each other’s happiness 
—why, then, should we not fly from this cold, 
heartless world, and rear in a sweet seclusion 
the ideal refuge we have so often painted for 
ourselves, wherein man shall have no part? 

Your scheme, love, as unfolded in your letter, 
meets with my fullest approbation. Can we 
not persuade your parents and my guardian 
to lay aside for once their commonplace preju- 
dices and look at our plans with favor? 

Write immediately, my own love, and tell 
me what you have effected. Oh, if we might 
but enter at once on this charming solitude— 
and find in books, in music, in nature’s loveli- 
ness, above all, in the communion of kindred 
souls, a never-failing happiness and delight ! 

One thing I must ask of you, dear, don’t pain 
me by addressing my letters to ‘‘ Miss Mary Ann 
Percival’’—soften, I pray you, that odious name 
into Marianne, for my esthetic nature cannot 
brook the unfortunate appellation with which 
my unthinking parents so cruelly afflicted me. 
Remember, dearest, in future that I am your 
most fondly devoted and deeply attached 

MARIANNE. 


June 5th, 187-. 

My precious MartaxyeE: All is settled at last. 
The cottage is ours on a lease for six months, 
with the privilege of removal at the end of that 
time. J would have taken a lease for five 
years, as you advised, but my father would not 
agree. In fact, love, I had so much difficulty 
in gaining his consent at all to what he harshly 








called ‘‘our absurd and impracticable romance,’’ 
that I was forced to submit all the details to him 
as our only chance of success. Of course, he 
has used his power tyranically—he insists that 
old Peter (our gardener, you know) shall sleep 
in our elysium, and this, too, after our positive 
declaration that no man should enter the 
charmed precincts of our home! It is too bad, 
dearest, but we have no choice, and, besides, 
Peter may be quite useful in unstrapping or 
moving trunks, opening and shutting refractory 
doors and windows, and the like, so we must 


| make the best of it. 





I have already called our new home Roselawn, 
because it has two rose-bushes at one side of 
the house, although one is dead. Very appro- 
priate, is it not—and sweetly romantic ? 

As papa has engaged our servants according 
to your guardian’s desire, I am now awaiting 
your next letter with the fondest impatience, 
and shall count every moment but wasted until 
I am assured of your speedy arrival. Dearest 
Marianne, I, too, have asevere trial in my name. 
Emily is, perhaps, well enough, but Huggins! 
Was ever any name more vulgarly common- 
place? To be sure, when I speak of it at home, 
Iam met with the suggestion that marriage will 
change it, but that I have forsworn for your 
sweet sake, and I am now as I shall be ever 

Your own unalterable, Emity Hueeiys. 


(Extracts from the Journal of Miss Mary Ann 
Percivai.) 

June 15th.—The third day of our life in this 
little Paradise, which far surpasses my warm- 
est expectations. It is so picturesque, so charin- 
ingly furnished, with such a delicious air of 
unbroken solitude (notwithstanding that Mr. 
Huggins’s great house is just on the other side 
of the grove), that we find it easy to forget the 
great, jarring, selfish world without, and to 
imagine that our Eden isin the heart of a track- 
less wilderness. 

June 16th.—One thing grates wpon my feel- 
ings—Mr. Huggins has established a telegraphic 
communication between his house and this cot- 
tage, and insists upon receiving amessage from 
us every night and morning, while old Peter 
reports daily to his master. It is so humiliat- 
ing to be thus subjected to the espionage of men 
when we fancied that we had escaped from their 
control. 

June 18th.—Have been reading Tennyson’s 
‘* Princess’ aloud to Emily. We are more than 
ever disgusted and astonished at the weakness 
of the ending. Surely, Tennyson displayed 
great ignorance of human nature when he 
wrote that poem! It remains for us to give the 
world a new version in our own experience. 
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June 20th.—Emily is a lovely girl, and she is 
so fond of me! but—sometimes I find that our 
sentiments do not accord so perfectly as I had 
supposed. Occasionally, too, I detect a little 
obstinacy in her views, which, with any one 
who loved her iess tenderly than I, might pro- 
duce annoyance. But, of course, that could 
never happen in my case. 

June 25th.—I find my time is less occupied 
than I could wish—with all my plans for self- 
improvement. Strange, but reading makes my 
eyes ache lately, and, since I finished the 
** Princess,’’ I have hardly opened a book. 
Then the piano and harp are both so much out 
of tune that I find no enjoyment in music. 
Emily does not observe it, but her ear is less 
sensitive than mine, and, therefore, diseords do 
not annoy her so excessively. As for out-door 
sketching, it is very fatiguing, and less satis- 
factory than I could have believed. The fore- 
ground will get mixed up with the distance in 
such an incomprehensible way. 

June 26th.—Two weeks to-day since we came. 
Did we take this place for three or six months ? 
I really forget which itwas. My precious Emily 
is calling me, so I must postpone my writing 
for to-day, I suppose. Dear creature! she is so 
dependent on me for happiness! She ought 
not to wear green, though; it is not at all be- 
coming, as any one with good taste would assure 
her. My little maid, Fanny, tells me that Emily 
takes twice as long to arrange her hair as I do, 
and spends a great deal of time before her mir- 
ror. What a petty sentiment is personal van- 


ity ! 


( Extracts from Miss Emily Huggins’s Journal for 
the same period of time.) 

June 16th.—I am so happy! Dear Marianne 

and I are getting on splendidly, and all papa’s 


prognostications are likely to prove untrue. 


But what an absurd fancy it is for the dear girl 
to write her name Marianne, when she was 
christened Mary Ann, as I very well know! 
Hav’n’t I seen it in her mother’s Bible at her 
own home ? 

June 20th.—Marianne has been so kind and 
good ever since we came, that I love her better 
than ever, if that were possible. Dear, pre- 
cious girl! whata pity it is that she is so preju- 
diced about so many things! Yesterday, she 
was almost angry with me about such a mere 
trifle!—at least it would have been anger in 
any one less sweet and lovely than my dearest 
friend. 

June 26th—Dear Marianne seems to tire of 
our pursuits most wnaccountably. She says 
reading hurts her eyes, and she finds fault with 
the piano because it is not in tune. Not in 





| 





tune! when it was tuned the very day after we 
moved in, and we have only been here two 
weeks to-day! It certainly seems longer than 
that, I suppose, because I have been-so happy. 
I wonder if leases are always binding? (Mem. 
To ask old Peter when I see him to-morrow.) 

June 28th.—The moon was at the full last 
evening, and my beloved friend and I remained 
on the veranda until a late hour, enjoying the 
beauty of the calm, cloudless night. I never 
knew before how melancholy moonlight can 
make one. Dear Marianne is always talking 
about brunettes, and their superiority to 
blondes. I wonder if she calls herself a bru- 
nette ’—J don’t, her skin is not clear enough. 
She is just as sweet and lovely as an angel, but 
no one would call her a beauty except her lov- 
ing Emily. Sometimes I think shé pencils her 
eyebrows—they look so. 


(Part of a letter from Fanny McGee, Miss Percival’s 
maid, to Bridget Casey, cook, No. 1500 Madison 
Avenue. ) 

Rosetawny, June 30th. 

Me pear Bippy: I’ve bin a wantin’ to sind 
you a letther iver since we come, but faith it 
has bin so mortial dull here that I hadn’t a 
thing to say. I’ve wished mesilf home ag’in 
ivery day regular, and it’s my belafe (though 
she wouldn’t own to it) that our young lady 
does the same. 

We’ve got arale purty, stylish house here, 
wid a good cook and chambermaid, an ould 
school-teacher to be at the head of the table, 
and me to wait on both the ycung ladies; but, 
Biddy, it’s thrue enough what Miss Mary Ann 
said before she wint—there’s niver a man al- 
lowed on the primises, exceptin’ an ould fool of 
a gardener that’s got a wife and six childher 
of his own, and that wouldn't know if yer eyes 
was black or green. Was anybody iver so fool- 
ish before? And what makes me hoppin’ mad 
is to see them two crachures a walkin’ up and 
down the gardin wid their arms around each 
other’s waists, a tryin’ to look as if they liked 
it. Even old Peter grins at ’em. 

To be sure, there’s wan comfort—we ’re near 
the village, for all you can’t see a house beyant 
our own; and the young ladies is such nov- 
ishes, so onexperienced in the ways of house- 
keepin,’ that, thank goodness, they ’re always 
forgettin’ the tea or the butter or somethin’, 
and the young grocer is a rale gintleman. Be- 
sides, runnin’ so many arrands wears my shoes 
uncommon fast, and the shoemaker’s son alwus 
walks part of the way home wid me. Biddy, 
I’ve had wan pair half-scled three times this 
week. . 

No more at prisint, for Miss Mary Ann is a 
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callin’ of me to do her hair, though what dif- 
ference it makes whin there ain’t a young man 
to look at her, I don’t see. 
From yure affecshunate but melloncholly 
friend Fanny. 


(More Extracts from Miss Huggins’s Journal.) 

July 6th.—Such a strange thing happened 
to-day just as I was strolling along the shaded 
path beside the little waterfall, wondering why 
my dear Marianne does not enjoy morning 
rambles. I came suddenly upon a gentleman 
in my favorite nook (how glad I was that I had 
crimped my hair !), and I gave a little shriek, 
as was natural; but he lifted his hat with so 
much grace, and introduced himself as Mari- 
anne’s cousin, that I could not order him off 
our grounds as we had agreed to do if we ever 
sawa man. Such lovely dark eyes and hair 
he had; so I asked him to sit down again and 
rest, and we had quite achat. He said that 
he had been very anxious to know me for a 
long time, and he even confessed that he had 
begged Marianne for an introduction, but she 
had refused on the ground that I had such an 
aversion to gentlemen. 

Very kind of my dear friend, certainly, and 
meant for the best, no doubt, still I think it 
evinces a want of candor in not telling me at 
the time. 

Well, we talked for an hour or two, and then 
I had to excuse myself and return to luncheon. 
But Mr. Hayward said he had something to 
tell me about dear Marianne’s peculiar temper- 
ament, which, as he justly observed, requires 
much study from those who love her. So I 
have promised to say nothing yet about our 
meeting, and I am the more willing to keep it 
secret because my darling friend seems inclined 
to fault-finding of late. I shall take Fanny 
into my confidence at once, and let her accom- 
pany me on my walks hereafter, for I promised 
to meet him to-morrow morning at the same 
time and place. But after that I shall dismiss 
him sans doute. 

July 11th—Mr. Hayward shares my love of 
country rambles, I find. He is sure to meet us, 
Fanny and me, every morning, and then of 
course it is impossible not to ask him to accom- 
pany us. How well he reads! how differently 
the same things sound when interpreted by 
different voices! He says he never read to 
Marianne—he thinks the dear girl lacks that 
fine appreciation, that delicate taste which 
alone can inspire a reader. What a keen 
insight he has! 

July 15th.—I find that these mornings spent 
out of doors are the only way in which to enjoy 
the country. Besides, I feel so much better for 





my long walks; why, I return to luncheon as 
fresh and bright as a bird! 

Singalarly enough, Marianne expresses no 
curiosity as to where I go, or why I leave her 
so constantly. I am sure J could not remain 
indifferent to her absence, were the case re- 
versed; but I begin to see that our friendship 
was a delusion, and that Marianne is incapable 
of an ardent attachment. 

July 19th.—Mr. Hayward certainly improves 
more on acquaintance than any one I ever 
knew. How much he reminds me of my sweet 
Marianne! but so much more interesting in 
every way. Many things which I have missed 
in her, upon closer acquaintanceship I find in 
him; as, for instance, his love of nature, his 
appreciation of the picturesque, and his unself- 
ish devotion to a friend. 

How much faster this month has gone than 
June! How sorry I am that the summer is 
slipping away so rapidly ! 

July 28th.—Somehow, I am growing very 
tired of this journal, begun at dear Marianne’s 
request, when we first became acquainted. 
Marianne is just as sweet as ever, but she 
has developed a capacity for saying disagree- 
able things lately. Mr. Hayward has the 
loveliest manners I ever saw, and seems to 
anticipate my thoughts. Yesterday he told 
me that he should be obliged to leave here 
next week. Howl shall miss him! Our lease 
is not half out yet. 

Aug. 1st.—I find the evenings very dull, and: 
so does Marianne, for she hardly says a word. 
It must be the weather that oppresses us. 


(Miss Percival’s Journal during July.) 

July 5th—Dear Emily goes for a walk every 
morning now, although she know’ I dislike 
walking in the country particularly. She 
hinted this morning that I was afraid of spoil- 
ing my complexion. That was unkind, espe- 
cially as I never would mention her excessive 
use of pearl powder. I trust she will not 
injure her skin, but she lays it on liberally. 

July 7th.—This morning Emily was out, as 
usual, and I was sitting alone in the parlor, 
when a gentleman made his appearance at one 
of the long windows opening on the veranda. 
I rose in astonishment, and was about to call 
old Peter, when the stranger said, in a very 
musical voice, and with a most deferential 
manner, that he was Emily’s elder brother just 
returned from Europe, and so anxious to see her 
that he had ventured to infringe our rules, of 
which his father had informed him before com- 
ing. Of course I could hardly turn him away 
without some explanation, so I invited him to 
enter, and then tried to tell him of the friend- 
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ship existing between his sister and myself, and 
of our compact to live for each other. He listened 
most attentively, only interrupting me “once to 
say with such a look in his blue eyes: ‘‘I don’t 
blame Emily, my dear Miss Percival, I would do 
as much myself, if the opportunity were mine.’’ 

The explanation finished, we talked on, and 
I must say he is as charming as my Emily whom 
he so closely resembles. It was near noon 
when he rose to go, and then he said, as I gave 
him my hand: ‘‘ Suppose you say nothing to 
my sister of my visit as yet, Miss Percival. I 
am afraid my presence would prove a disturb- 
ing element, but if you will permit, I will learn 
of her welfare through you.” 

It seemed impossible to refuse a brother’s 
request, so he is coming again to-morrow, as I 
told him Emily was always out at this hour. 
Mrs. Maylie entered the room while he was 
saying good-bye, and I introduced her of course. 
The good soul has promised not to tell Emily, 
and I know I can trust her. 

July 14th.—Mr. Huggins—what a pity he 
should have such an odious name! Comes 
every day. 

Emily’s absence grows longer, and she takes 
my little Fanny with her, so there is no danger 
of detection in that quarter. What a hollow 
thing is woman’s friendship! A few short 
weeks ago my Emily found unmixed delight 
in my society, and now she prefers my waiting 
maid. I told Edward about it, and he said— 
but I cannot write all he did say, here. What 
a pretty name Edward is! 

July 28th.—He never misses a morning now, 
and as Mrs. Maylie is always intent on her 
crochet, we have the most charming ¢éte-@-tétes. 
I was mistaken in my estimate of Emily; she 
is not the ideal friend I pictuged to myself, and 
I will confess here that I cannot understand 
my own infatuation. But her brother grows 
more delightful daily. He still advises silence, 
and I ave acquiesced. 

Aug. 1st. —I have only seen Emily at the 
table for the past two days. She is evidently 
estranged, but why I know not. After all, 
Huggins is not an ugly name, why should 
Emily dislike it so much? I don’t. 


(Another Letter from Fanny MeGee to her friend 
Bridget.) 

Aug. 10th, 187-. 
Me Dear Brinert: It’s as good as a play, 
what I’m goin’ to be after tellin’ you, and so 
you'll say when you hear it. Enny fool could 
have told you that our young lady and her 
friend wouldn’t get on widout a sign of a beau 
at all, at all; and, shure enough, wan day Miss 
Emily calls me in and axes me to go a walkin’ 


| wid her, and whin we gets to the glinn (as she 
| calls it) what did I see but a foin handsome 
| young man waitin’ for her. Well, Biddy, to 
| make a long story short, he was Miss Mary 
| Ann’s cousin, and he wint on comin’ ivery 
mornin’, and we had to go and mate him of 
coorse, and Miss Emily gittin’ deeper and 
deeper in love until a blind man could have 
seen the ind of it. So yisterday Miss Emily 
sez to me, sez she: ‘‘ Fanny, go and tell Miss 
Mary Ann I would like to see her in the parlor 
at tin o’clock, precisely, for I’m not goin’ out 
this mornin’,’’ sez she. 

Whin I carried her message to Miss Mari- 
anne she colored up as red as your shawl, 
Biddy, and she sez, sez she: ‘‘Why, how 
strange, I was jist about to sind for her to 
meet me at the same hour,’’ sez she. 

I tuck oceasion to be on hand mesilf at tin, 
for I mistrusted that Miss Emily was agoin’ to 
bring in her young man, and I wanted to hear 
what our young lady would say. Shure 
enough, Biddy, just as I was dustin’ the cor- 
ners of the pia:zer, up walks Mr. Hayward, 
and out comes Miss Emily a blushin’ and takes 
his arm to lade him in. That same minit a 
young man pops up from behind the trees in 
the gardin, and Miss Marianne steps out and 
sez kinder soft and shamed like, ‘‘ Edward !’’ 

Thin there was a rale surprise and no mis- 
take, for one sez, ‘‘me brother!’’ and one sez, 
** me cousin !’’ and thin, ‘‘O Emily, you !’’ and 
‘*O Marianne, you!’’ and next was such a 
cryin’ and laughin’, and kissin’, that you 
eouldn’t have told what was what, or which 
was which. 

But the sacret’s all out now, for both our 
young ladies is engaged, good luck to ’em! 
and the young grocer comes every day for 
orders now, and we’re all a comin’ home nixt 
wake, though I don’t know how long I'll be 
able to write mesilf your affecshunate 

Fayny McGee. 





> 


Reaping and Workine.—It is not by books 
alone, nor by books chiefly, that aman becomes 
in all partsaman. Study to do faithfully what- 
soever thing, in your actual situation there 
and now, you find either expressly or tacitly 
laid to your charge. That is your post. Stand 
to it like a true soldier. A man perfects him- 
self by work much more than by reading. 
They are a growing kind of men that can 
wisely combine the two things—wisely, val- 
iantly can do what is laid to their hand in their 
present sphere, and prepare themselves withal 
for doing other wider things, if such lie before 
| them. — 
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Cat Catturop found herself nonplussed ; she 
would not doubt her capacity, nor would she 
adjudge herself a coward, but she could not 
settle the nice question as to which was right 
and which was wrong; or just where the equi- 


poise might lie. In all animal organism there | 


must be the strength and stamina; and there 


must be the susceptibility and the nerve, the | 


bone and the brain. In the vegetable and floral 
kingdom we have the stalk and fibre, the foli- 


age and fruit; who should say which were the | 


most useful, and on which were the heavier 


burden? She took her pony-phaeton and drove | 
over the frozen ground, and took the circuit of | 
the factories again; her dress and equipage | 


might be made the subject of remark, perhaps, 
but she had them. Would it be economy to lay 


aside the handsome outfit she possessed and | 


draw upon the exchequer for a plainer one ? 
Or, if given to any one of the complainants, 
eould it be suitably worn? But then—why 
not? They said they helped amass the wealth 
that purchased it. 

She sped on over the bridge and down the 


long avenue, looking with more comprehensive | 
gaze than ever before on the attractions of the | 


pleasant city. There was the park that stretched 
along the water-side and flung its long arm out 
into the sound—a boulevard of beauty. An 


old fort had stood there once; there were true | 


histories and quaint legends concerning it ; and, 
in the green and shimmer of summer, when 
labor done and rest begun, thousands seeking 
quiet and shade, and a breath from breezy 
ocean, told the stories o’er. Just yonder had 
been the Indian burial-place, where braves, 
with bow and strong, swift arrow, had long 
reposed, waiting final summons to the great 
hunting-grounds; lulled to surer, sweeter 
sleep, maybe, by the plash of soft tides against 
the beach. There was natural beauty here— 
of wood and wave; and witchery under the 
silver moonbeams, and the deep, melodious 
monotone that cometh up from the full heart 
of the sea. But art had improved, enriched, 
enhanced i} all, as lofty deeds and noble em- 
bellish the silent, hoary years. 


Cal Calthrop’s heart swelled high; to her | 


father’s generosity much of this was due. He 
had purchased the broad acres, set the trees 
in arches that their shadows fell aslant, and 
built the solid wall against the encroaching 
waters, and given it over forever unto public 
use. Each year that rolled toward the centuries 
held record, of some benefaction—free as, air, 








and taken just as freely. Yet, he might have 
kept the treasure thus expended and no one be 
defrauded. 

Thus, the alternate merits of the case pre- 
sented themselves to this girl, who had under- 
taken to arbitrate in the old struggle between 
capital and labor, and to set on one platform 
and link in one brotherhood conflicting ideas 
and elements. There be strong currents from 
the poles, sweeping down over frigid zones, and 
| glowing up from the tropics, coalescing at length 
in one centre; and the ocean-drops are held by 
the same laws as guide the distant glittering 
| stars. 
| #6 Papa, are we so very poor ?’’ she asked one 
day, after her father had returned from one of 
his long journeys. 

‘*Why, no, my daughter; only a good deal 
involved, and, therefore, temporarily embar- 
rassed. But I think—I am almost sure—I see 
light breaking.’’ 

‘*O papa! do you? can you?’’ throwing her 
arms about him with irresistible impulse. 

‘*Why, my child!’’ he exclaimed, surprised 
| at such unusual demonstration of feeling from 

his calm, self-poised daughter ; ‘‘ my child, have 
| you suffered so much? I have been proud of 
my household treasures, that they could meet 
adversity so bravely, and of you who were 
bravest of all; it has helped me to bear the 
| burden.’’ 
| ** But it is not on my own account, dear sir; 
I was not thinking of myself, that I feel so glad. 
But have you been so disturbed, father? Are 
you burdened and troubled ?”’ 
|  ** Look at me and see, Caroline.’’ 
| Yes, there were some deep lines across the 
high forehead, which had never been there be- 
fore, and gray hairs were fast outnumbering the 
black ; and the tears dimmed Cal’s bright eyes. 

**O papa! I had not thought it was so bad.’’ 

‘* How many men and girls do you suppose I 
have in my employ ?’’ 

**T could not conjecture, sir.’’ 

‘* Well, some eight or ten hundred; and as 
many more indirectly dependent on me for live- 
lihood. Do you think I could bear the present 
weight of it all, and the concern for their future, 
and not grow old and wrinkled with the load? 
I do not say this to distress you, my dear, nor 
would I speak of it at all, only that I think you 
would rather know.” 

‘Oh, yes, I would, a thousand times, if I 
could help you! Papa,’’ she said, suddenly, as 
if a new thought had struck her; ‘‘ papa, could 
| you trust me to do something I wish to do?” 

‘* Most certainly, I think, my child.’’ 

‘The holidays are almost here, you know, 
dear sir.”’ 





| 
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** Yes, and you want to play Lady Bountiful ?”’ 
smiling that he had most likely divined her 
thought. 

‘*Not exactly,’’ she said; ‘‘and you won’t 
think me heartless and unmindful of the state 
of things if I say I want a little company? Or 
impertinent, if I wish to expend my own allow- 
ance for the refreshments?’’ she hesitatingly 
added. 

He could not help the color that flushed his 





brow, as he recalled to mind the superb enter- 
tainments he had given, but he said :— 

‘* Perhaps you would not need to be restricted 
to that; only that it would be unwise, if not 
unjust, to set a luxurious table for our friends, 
when my men are hampered, and, no doubt, 
distressed.’ 

‘*But you will trust me not to compromise 
your honor, sir ?’’ 

** Yes, my child.”’ 

The December days, which were counted off 
all too quickly in the busy, gay metropolis, 
were moving as slowly in our small city as 
though it were the outer edge of a great, sweep- 
ing circle; and, sometimes with a creak and a 
groan, as though in need of lubrication. The 
feeling of the mechanics had grown stronger 
and more feverish; impatient of the lingering 
hours that brought not labor or its recompense. 
The depression was far-reaching ; not a branch 
of business, or a family on either side of the 
river, but felt its effects in greater or less de- 
gree. The workingmen, proverbially improvi- 
dent as to the future, and lavish as to present 
expenditure, on the principle that ‘‘ money easy 
come, easy goes,’’ were now a clog on the great 
wheels of merchandise. No demand, no mar- 
ket; no market, no production. Eddies at the 
centre reaching to the shore. 

Jane and Bessie had lived along as best they 
might. It was hard for them, this staying on 
from day to day, with sparse out-go and no in- 
come, with scarce a friend, and not a pleasure. 

**Oh, don’t you wish’’— Bessie had begun 
several times, then cheaked herself, as though 
she must not give voice to any desire. 

‘* What are you thinking of?’’ Jane asked, 
at length. 





‘*] aon't know, Jane; but, you see, there’s 
Christmases and Christmases! Some has lots of | 
fan and presents and cakes and things,—and 
some doesn’t. I suppose we wouldn’t expect a 
real Christmas-Christmas, but we might have | 
just a little ;’’ and here the poor child broke | 
down and began to cry with such ‘bitter sobs, 
the sister could judge, that a hope of some re- 
lief had been secretly cherished. 

Poor little Bessie, and Christmas but a day 
off! Jane’s eyes filled, and her heart grew | 





bitter with complaint. A quick, sharp knock 
came at the door. 

‘Oh, what do you suppose it is ?’’ said the 
child, the wistful look deepening in her eyes. 
**Do let me go, Jane, will you? Perhaps it 
might be somebody that wants us.’’ 

But it wasn’t likely; nobody ever did, thought 
Jane. And it was not, after all; only a young 
min who left a neat package, and was off again 
before Bessie could ask him to come in. 

‘*Oh, let me open it!’’ begged the child, the 


| tears still standing on her cheeks. ‘‘O Jane, 
' it’s skates! it’s skates! a pair for you and a 


pair for me. Ain’t they just splendid, and 
ain’t they sharp? And mine just fitme. Be- 
sides, here’s a note,’’? handing over a tinted, 
perfumed billet. 

‘*Miss Calthrop’s compliments to Jane and 
Bessie, and solicits the pleasure of their com- 
pany at askating-party on the river near ‘ Wild- 
wood,’ to-morrow night from six to ten.’’ 

‘“‘And it’s Christmas! O Jane! Jane!’’ said 
Bessie, fairly screaming with excitement and 
delight. 

But who was Miss Calthrop, and where was 
Wildwood? Jane asked herself; but she soon 
remembered it must be the nabob’s daughter, 
and sullenly decided she would not go—but 
then Bessie! 

A similar note had been received by all the 
young men and maidens employed at the fac- 
tories, and some of the young married people ; 
meeting at the first instant with the same re- 
ception—‘‘ they would not go.’’ It was a sort 
of feeling of resentment, that froth had been 
offered when substance had been reckoned due, 
growing out of an overwrought suspicion of in- 
justice, if not abuse. 

Nevertheless, the next evening, the young 
people, half curious, half expectant, congre- 
gated at the bridge. They had no need for 
luxurious carriages, but buckled on their skates 
and shot with swift feet up the stream. Already 
the blood began to tingle in their cheeks, and 
their eyes to glow; dull care and foreboding 
left hors de combat, at the first bold stroke for 
freedom. Anxiety hath bondage ; but joy free, 
fairy wings. 

As they neared the place they saw what pre- 
paration had been made. A great(bonfire, on 
the hither side, flashed and flickered its wel- 


| come, while softening the crisp wintry air. 


Miss Calthrop, in her jaunty skating-hat and 
enfolding furs, stood by the side of her Cousin 
Paul on a projecting, slippery rock, while Lu, 
Tot, and Minto were linked arm in arm, like 
three spirits of mischief, their black eyes shin- 
ing. { , 
A gleam of envy and defiance darkened the 
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hundred faces approaching, and in a moment | 


there stood a solid phalanx of young working 
people on one side, the four dainty, high-bred 
girls and their gallant cousin on the other. 
Two classes fairly represented, perhaps, as to 
number and condition, coolly weighing each 
other. 

‘* Jane, it’s her! it’s her!’’ panted Bessie, 
tugging at her sister’s skirts to insure atten- 
tion; ‘‘she’s real, live, and true, and not a 


bit of an angel come down in my dreams; and | 


she did for sure stop at our house ; and she did 
hold me in her lap, did’nt she, Jane ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ acknowledged Jane, who had allowed 
the child to believe her first thought, on wak- 
ing, to be true concerning their visitor. 

‘“‘T am commissioned by this lady,’’ said 
Paul Calthrop, after a momentary silence, doff- 
ing his hat and taking his cousin’s hand, ‘to 
give you most cordial welcome. We propose, 
with your consent, to do away with ceremonious 
introductions, and each consider every other a 
friend at the outstart. Since we are all well 
hooded and cloaked, we will begin our pleas- 
ure now; skating an hour or so for practice, 
then coming together again at this point at the 


common stream between two rugged banks, the 
skaters prolonged their merry revel, striking 
at length into line and sweeping round and 
round in a long ever-changing ellipse. For 
two miles or more, on either side, the bare 
stark trees, alternating with bushy evergreens, 
were hung with many colored lanterns, which 
flung their glare, now red, now blue, now 
changing cheerful yellow, athwart the glassy 
aisle. For the moment it seemed like a great 
solemn temple—no sound but weird wind har- 
mony; no sense save sweet content. There 
was enchantment in it, such as falleth upon 
worshippers, who, coming up to reverence, for- 
get they must go forth to work. 

Tot was fast linked to Bessie; Cal had ar- 
ranged it thus, that Jane might have more 
freedom; but Bess had glided away once and 


| cuddled up to her sister to say :-— 


sound of the bugle ior instructions concerning | 
| as fruit. 


the ‘match ;’ after which we will adjourn to 
the house for refreshment and good cheer. All 
of this per order of our beautiful hostess.’’ 

If the young collegiate expected applause for 
himself or his fair cousin, he was disappointed. 

**No homage to aristocrats,’’ was the un- 
spoken language of each countenance, but 
every hat as by one consent was lifted. This 
much in token of courtesy for courtesy was 
due themselves. 

Hot coffee was immediately served, and then 
the fun commenced. Tot and Minto, merry 
little witches, dashed into the crowed, seized 
some of the other girls by the waist and whirled 
them around in a gay waltz, thereby setting 
all the rest in perilous motion. No acknowl- 
edged diplomat could have accomplished a more 
strategic point. It was so unexpected, and so 
ludicrous in .effect, that, by the time balance 
was recovered, prejudice was much disarmed, 
and a laugh and lusty shout went up, which 
echoed o’er the hills. 

I sometimes think that those antagonistic in 
person, position, and in principle come together 
more amicably on diversity than on leyel—one 
coming down from the hill side, the other up 
from the valley, find that face to face and in 
closer contact there is less of variance and 
dogmatism than they supposed—while if kept 
at short range, so near and yet so far, differ- 
ences multiply and deformities enlarge. Here 
in a natural valley, between two hills, on a 





| Jane thought she had. 
| and sorry now?’’ queried Bess, wise beyond 





“I’m just as warm and nice as toast. I 
think I have grown, don’t you, Jane?”’ And 
‘‘Are you cold, Jane, 


her years, taking note of smiling face and atten- 
tive escort. 

Cold? nay! the air was an elixir, and life 
this winter night was sweet as flowers and rich 


In the merry jostle of the beginning of the 
evening she had been thrown against a young 
man, who, as child, had been her playmate 
in her mother-home. In casting about for 
himself he had gone away ; she had lost sight 
of him and all knowledge of his whereabouts, 
and he had not particularly remembered her ; 
but they now clasped hands in glad recognition 
as ‘*Miss Preston’? and ‘‘ Mr. Hadley,’’ and 
lived the memories of their childhood o’er. 
All up and down the frozen river arm in arm, 
their cheeks catching glow from each other, 
they chatted and laughed; he had projects to 
tell her, she cares to confide; and they forgot 
that the ice was not the old woodland path, 
and glittering sky the blue summer dome; and, 
just as the bugle’s clear note called them all 
together, he had asked her, ‘‘ May I call you 
Jenny?’ and she had answered, ‘Yes, 
Charles.’’ Cal Calthrop, who, it seemed, had 
made herself everywhere present in kindness 
and attention, had watched them, and grew 
glad in her own generous heart. In the gene- 
ral rush toward the place of meeting, she had 
caught sight of other faces, somehow unwontedly 
illumined, but it was from the flashes and flick- 
er of the fire may be. Paul Calthrop took his 
position again, and explained that to give zest 
to the occasion, two prizes were to be awarded 
to the fleetest skaters; one to the ladies and 
one to the gentlemen, and called for volunteers 
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to the contest. Some dozen gentlemen stepped 
forward, and as many ladies, Jane Preston 
among the number. 

‘* Very good,’ said Paul, ‘when Miss Cal- 
throp waves her hand we start. Gentlemen, 
I challenge you;’’ he added, throwing down 
his glove. 

Hadley quickly picked it up. ‘‘I accept,’’ 
he said, and tossed back, half disdainfully, the 
dainty fur-lined thing. 

The signal given, the twenty abreast shot 
forward like so many winged arrows from one 
mammoth bow. On and on, they went, silent 
and swift as the wind, the fire flaring up from 
behind, the picket trees nodding by the way, 
the flag beckoning in the far beyond. Some 
lagged at length, and some fell out altogether, 
but Paul and Hadley, neck and neck, went on. 

‘* Brain versus muscle,’’ whispered Paul, be- | 
tween his set teeth, flying with airy, graceful | 
speed. 

‘* Musele versus brain,’’ muttered Hadley, in | 
deep chest tones, determinately keeping his 
ground. There was more in all this than met 
the eye, it seemed, and not a nerve relaxed or 





an eyelid quivered. 

‘‘It is mine,’’ said Hadley. 

‘‘It is mine,’’ said Paul, both at the same 
instant, grasping the victor’s flag. Neither 
would let go; and, holding it just as they 
seized it they turned about. 

Jane Preston and Lu Calthrop contested for 
the other prize, Jane being the delighted win- 
ner. She all her girl life had enjoyed the 
sport in the open frosty air on pond or river, 
while Lv’s practice had been confined to an 
inclosed erty rink. And now, Jane just in ad- 
vance and Lu just behind the twin victors, 
they all skated down the river amid hearty, 
ringing cheers. All were proud and happy; 
Jane the proudest of them all. And yet, in 
the morning of that day, she had counted the 
world a dreary blank—herself the merest cipher 
in it. 

They weve invited now to the house; the 
capacious dining-room designed but for summer 
use served a good purpose now, and in it the 
long tables were handsomely laid. The fair 
hostess, her high-cut crimson dress relieved | 
at throat and wrist with the richest, blackest | 
velvet, her lustrous hair wound about her head 
like a crown, looked like a radiant queen. In 
person and in manner she was alike bewitch- 
ing, and excitement lent an added charm. 
She had sacrificed much in remaining here to 
give this festival, when her presence was de- 
sired to give éclat to a brilliant city scene, and 
deprived herself thereby of the society of one 








whose attentions had roused in her heart some 


exquisite feelings, for which she had no name. 
They were all seated, and she was about to 
serve with her own hand the generous viands. 
She was deeply disappointed that her father 
had not, according to promise, arrived in time ; 
half her purpose would be defeated; but she 
thought it best not to bring before her guests 
the fact of his absence by apologizing for it ; 
when, on looking up, she saw him enter the 
further door; by his side, self invited, was the 
only one in the wide world who could set her 
pulses quivering. To her dismay she saw that 
they were both in elegant evening dress, to do 
honor doubtless to the company they had been 
informed was there. In the brief moment of 
their passage through the rooms towards her, 
she had become suddenly and overwhelmingly 
conscious of the temerity of her venture. Would 
it not look to them foolish, Quixotic, audacious ? 
True, she had gained her father’s permission 
for some sort of entertainment, just what she 
held as a surprise. And her endeavor to give 
a Christmas pleasure to those who otherwise, 
most likely, must drag the blessed day away, 
was laudable and right. But she meant more 
than this. She had suddenly seen that the two 
draught horses were pulling separate ways and 
sought to reunite them—had felt the barrier 
grow up between two interests so vitally inter- 
linked, and tried for its removal—had thrown 
herself into the widening breach between two 
mainlands of a common cause. Had she, in 
pointing out this high road, this passage way, 
unsurped proud man’s prerogative? Had he 
all along understood the tendency, and con- 
sented thereunto, because of the nature of the 
difference and its magnitude? And now her 
delicate but presumptuous hand had been 
stretched out—aye, but a tiny baby hand one 
day had fired a vaster train that upheaved a 
solid sea-bound rock ! 

The keen-eyed, quick-witted young men, 
and the over-sensitive young girls at the table 
were looking at her; did they see anything of 
condescension or patronage on her part, or a 
letting down of her dainty royal self to their 
plain of vision? Were they passing judgment 
on her—the privileged Miss Calthrop, whose 
taste was law in Fashion's realm, and whose 
approval was praise indeed ? 

And the gentleman who now claimed her 
greeting, and had come to show her that a 
change in circumstances had made no differ- 
ence in his estimate of her—would he consider 
that she had overstepped the delicate boundary 
of her womanhood? Her face glowed, and 
quivered, and flashed; surpassingly beautiful 
she looked with the shyness of maidenhood 
upon her, and the woman’s lofty purpose. 
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‘* They are your factory hands, papa; please | faces, manly forms; brown hands, not afraid 


speak to them,’’ she whispered, significantly 
touching his glove, which he instantly removed. 

If there was astonishment and annoyance in 
his face they did not see it, as he turned and 
said :— 

‘My friends, I am indebted to my daughter 
for the pleasure of seeing you here. Had I 
known the nature of the surprise she intended 


me, I should have chafed more than I did at | 
| tied up in a handkerchief, he started out to 


my detention. But I am here at last, and I 
thank you for coming. This gentleman is a 
friend of our family, Mr. Courtney; Mr. Court- 
ney, my friends. We will now, if you please, 
discuss the edibles before us, and leave speech- 
making till afterwards.”’ 

The greeting was cordial enough, perhaps, 
but somehow Cal was disappointed, and a 
shadow crept over her face.’ But Bessie, who 
had been confiding to Tot ‘‘ that Jane was always 
as good as she could be, excepting her freckles, 
and now she was growing handsome,” on hear- 
ing Mr. Calthrop’s voice, rushed around the 
table, sprang into his arms, and, clasping him 
about the neck, burst into tears. 

“Why, my little gir), is this you? What is 
the matter ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, it is,’’ said Bessie, getting the bet- 
ter of her sobs; ‘‘and, oh, we was having such 
a nice time! Just splendid, a real Christmas- 
Christmas ; and now it isn’t going to last—it’s 
getting over just as fast as it can. But I’m so 
glad we’ve had it—so glad,’’ repeated Bessie, 
hugging herself at the thought; ‘‘ and I sha’n’t 
never, uever forget. Some days when we have 
to go hungry, I shall think what heaps of nice 
things there was here; and some nights when 
we have to stay in the dark, I shall just shut 
my eyes, and see these things so bright and 
shiny, and, oh, won’t it be grand! But you’ve 
got the key tothe factory, sir; won’t you please 
open it again, and give us some work? Oh, you 
don’t know, you can’t even begin to guess, 
how Jane, and me, and all of us want some 
work to do!”’ 

He was a man of standing and influence, but 
he bent his head and whispered something in 
the child’s ear; and with a rapturous ‘‘ Oh, 
oh!’’ she gave him a resounding kiss, slipped 
from his knee, and was back in her place in a 
twinkling. Mr. Calthrop dashed away a tear, 
as he turned again to the table. A changed 
expression had come over the faces of all the 
men. They had considered him pompous and 
purse-proud ; but he had kissed a little one of 
their number, and been touched by her plea for 
bread ; he had a heart, was the general verdict. 
He looked himself up and down the line; on 
either side of the table there were intelligent 











of work, and sturdy wills. The substratum of 
society, they called themselves—the substance ; 
and, no doubt, they were. He opened conver- 
sation with the good cheer; he found them 
well informed on current topics, tolerably versed 
in the literature of the day, and somewhat con- 
versant with the poets. He opened his own 
experience to them, teld them the struggles of 
his youth, when, with but a change of garments 


seek his fortune. 

‘*T have been successful,’’ he said. ‘I be- 
gan with strict economy and temperate habits, 
and I believe that my men will all thank me 
that I have never permitted any one who used 
intoxicating drinks to remain in my employ. 
Virtue, with temperance, is the basis of suc- 
cess. I have lived through several such crises 
as this, when all I had laboriously gained 
seemed about to be ingulfed, and my brain and 
nerve were strained to the utmost tension ; but 
somehow I weathered it. I sometimes ask my- 
self if I am any happier with my wealth than 
when my wife and I lived without corroding 
care on my daily wages. Money is power, I do 
not deny; but, it brings harassment, and en- 
tails responsibility. Loften feel under the lite- 
ral weight of the factories which cover the acres 
yonder. Its ageing me fast. Your interests 
and mine, my men, are strongly interlinked ; 
collectively you are constantly on my mind, 
though individually you have been scarcely 
known to me. I am glad of the opportunity 
to say to you now that there is prospect of the 
factory opening again in less than thirty days. 
Within the past month I have traversed the 
country over to bring about this result, and 
nearly lost to myself the society of my family 
for this holiday week. I have been burdened 
with the thought of what embarrassment the 
stoppage of the works might bring you, and 
when it came I felt the blow a thousandfold. 
But matters are looking brighter; most of you 
are young; you all have a better chance than 
I had; I wish you like success.’’ 

It would be difficult to portray the effect of 
this address. He whom they thought so ex- 
empt from all trouble, had been burdened for 
them! The reaction was overpowering. One 
young man jumped up, and, struggling with 
his feelings, said :— 

**We honor you, we love you, sir. We will 
wait for you when there is need, and work for 
you with a right good-will.’’ 

Every man sprang to his feet in hearty assent. 
The fair hostess, her fine face glowing, then 
awarded the prizes—Jane Preston receiving the 
crisp twenty-dollar note; Paul Calthrop and 
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Charles Hadley each a ten; Bessie looking on, 
her eyes dancing with delight. 

** Oh, isn’t it just lovely !’’ she said, as, skat- 
ing back towards their homes, they threw lin- 
gering glances up the stream, where the lights 
still wavered and flashed, and the wind swept 
down in exultant strain. 

Combinations are taking, in great measure, 
the place of individuality. Intrade; in mech- 
anism; if notin society. Each mechanic, each 
worker in brass or iron, may be an adept at his 
part, but he cannot fashion the harmonious 
whole. And he who adjusts the nice balance 
of the watch, the magic sewer, or the swift- 
running vehicle, cannot form the separate por- 
tions. Whatif these exquisitely-wrought parts 
should never be brought together, how much of 
symmetry and utility would be lost! 

Miss Calthrop had accomplished her object ; 
she had brought face to face the employer and 
the employed. They had exchanged, so to 
speak, confidences, and from thence forever 
the arrogant wall of separation was broken 
down between them. She could walk the 
streets through now, and hear no murmur of 
complaint, and encounter no sullen glance. 
Not one of them all but would lift her robe 
from the dust, lest it soil by the contact; not 
one but would take from his necessity to add to 
her comfort. And yet they recognized the line 
of demarcation; and knew that the elegant, 
polished, travelled Mr. Courtney was her fitting 
mate; never any of themselves. And was he 
less a gentleman, or an ‘‘aristocrat,’’ in the 
high, fine sense of the word, that he lifted his 
hat at their respectful greeting ? 

Oh, what a happy, happy winter this had 
been! Lau, Minto, and Tot had grown rosy and 
roguish, and revelled in out-door sports. Cal’s 
nobility of character was developing to greater 
depth and beauty each succeeding day. A 
sweet, solemn mystery welled up in her, and a 
subtle grace surrounded her; it was Love’s 
touch, maybe, that had waked the music from 
the harp of life. 

Jane Preston, too, tripped about with light 
feet all this winter time, thinking in her new 
joy that she was gathering sunny fruit from the 
summer earth. 

All this was in one small section of our 
country. What can be done in the small, may 
be done in the large; for, do not minute items 
make up the aggregates? Over society at large 
there is an incrustation which looks like selfish- 
ness; may it not be, the rather, an interposing 
shield between the finer feelings and the world’s 
hurt? as mother earth draweth over her bosom 
white, chill coverings—which are the snows 
that keep God’s harvests warm. 
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Suz was in despair—despair of the deepest, 
blackest kind, which, I trow, more than one 
poor girlhas known. Her entire wardrobe was 
spread before her on the little bed and the two 
chairs that comprised the greater part of the 
furniture of her scantily-furnished room. She 
was trying to solve that Sphinx-like enigma: 
‘* How can I make something out of nothing ?’’ 
The ‘‘something’’ to be made, in this case, a 
summer outfit, and the materials to do it with 
were, Andeed, almost ‘‘ nothing.’’ 

There was the white lawn skirt made two 
years ago, but, oh, there was not sufficient of 
it to make a decent baby dress! and the pink 
muslin was scantier than the aforesaid lawn. 
The red lips were pressed firmly together, and 
the blue eyes had a hard task to keep back the 
tears as she gazed at the poor, half-worn dresses, 
the two dilapidated hats, a brown straw and a 
white one, the box of crushed flowers, the soiled 
and faded ribbons, and the scanty lingerie. 

‘** How shall I do it!’’ she cried for the hun- 
dredth time that day. ‘‘ Thank goodness,’’ the 
tears ceasing for a moment, and the red lips 
cleft with a smile, ‘‘ sunshine costs nothing, at 
least, and if I can’t get a summer wardrobe, I 
can promenade in the backyard, save the ex- 
pense of a sunbonnet, and when fall comes can 
descant glowingly on the beauties of nature as 
seen in a small tuft of pinks, a sweet-pea vine, 
a box of mignonette, and two or three gerani- 
ums. But,’’ the tears welling again, and the 
lips, becoming prim, ‘‘ this won’t bring an outfit. 
What will? Aye, there’s the rub. Shall I 
write a story, and get a big price for it? ‘An- 
gels and ministers of grace!’ never. I, Kate 
Glee, and a mere schoolgirl yet, and who couldn’t 
even write a decent schoolgirl ‘ composition,’ 
hav’n’t the least ghost of an idea how to go 
about a story. And, as for getting paid for it, 
the thought is too absurd, when even authors 
don’t get paid. As for seamstress, clerk, or 
milliner, the posts of such are filled to reple- 
tion. I must find some other way—I must;’’ 
and with one of the dilapidated hats perched 
on her head, and the pink muslin idly clasped 
across her lap, she drew her pretty face into a 
thoughtfal frown, and her eyes wandered out 
of the window into the misty veil of distance. 
Suddenly the cheeks flushed to glowing, the 
bright eyes sparkled, and she sprang up, ex- 
claiming :— 

‘Eureka! If I hav’n’t a brilliant mind, I 
have, at least, some very good ideas. Why 
didn’t I think of it before? I will do it at 
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once,’’ nodding energetically to the face that 
gazed at her from the little cracked glass over 
the wash-stand, and which nodded as energet- 
ically in return. ‘‘Eureka!’’ she cried again, 
for there was no one around to hear her; and 
the face in the glass smiled approval on her as 
she tied down her brown curls with the rusty 
black ribbon on the rusty brown hat. ‘‘ Never 
mind, the next time I look at you you will 
smile brighter than that. Luckily aunt’s stin- 
giness has taken her out—to cheapen a pound of 
butter, perhaps, so I shall meet with no oppo- 
sition to ‘my evening out ;’’’ and, opening her 
room door, she lightly tripped down the shallow 
flight of stairs, which were, as everything else 
in that house, scantily covered with threadbare 
carpet; she even hummed a tune as she ran 
across the hall out into the open air. 

Kate Glee, by an unlucky railroad accident, 
had been left an orphan but little more than 
two years ago; but, fortunately, her education 
was just completed, as the little fortune she 
called her own took wings but a few weeks 
after her orphanage. She went to live with a 
paternal aunt, who, though by no means 
wealthy, was able to support her niece in com- 
fort had she not been, as Kate termed it, so 
‘awful stingy.’’ She maintained that two 
dresses a year were sufficient for any girl, and 
Kate had enough hats to last a lifetime. 

**Look at her own bonnet! Had been worn 
steadily for twelve years, and was still as good 
as new.”’ 

** Looks like Mrs. Noah’s,’’ muttered Kate. 

‘Mrs. Noah’s, or what not, you will get no 
new hat this year; and, as for dresses, what 
have you done with all those you had two years 
ago, after you graduated?’’ cried her aunt, 
sharply. 

‘*Things don’t wear forever,’’ said Kate, who 
knew her aunt was cognizant of the fact, that 
those dresses were of such material as has a 
butterfly’s existence. Soshe had secretly tried 
to get something to do, but hitherto had failed. 
But, as we have seen, the review of her scanty 
wardrobe had sent her forth again with a new- 
born purpose in her heart. 


Mrs. Sythe was exalted to the seventh heaven 
by a month’s possession of a ‘‘treasure.”” ‘‘A 
real, lasting treasure,’’ as she firmly believed. 
True, she paid rather high for the keeping of 
that ‘‘ treasure’’— four dollars per week — but 
the exquisite content she enjoyed was the high- 
est interest, she declared. She had nothing to 
do but rise in the morning rather late, make 
herself as charming as possible for the appre- 
ciative eyes of her notwithstanding-two-years 
husband, descend to the daintily-appointed 





breakfast-table, give a few orders for dinner, 
feed her canary, read and play a little, and do, 
generally, as wishes inclined. The kitchen 
and whole house were kept in such exquisite 
order, and, as she had assured herself, there 
was no waste, no extravagance, And her hus- 
band and friends had laughed at her—laughed 
at her credulity in hiring a girl who had never 
‘‘ worked out’’ before, and had no *‘ character”’ 
but her own word that she had ‘cooked at 
home for two years.’’ 

‘* Why had she left home ?’’ 

‘* Because it was not really her home, she 
being an orphan, and her aunt could support 
her no longer.’’ 

Thinking of the difficulty of procuring any 
servant at all to fill the places of the two who 
had gone away the day before, she hesitated no 
longer, but took the girl ‘‘ on trial’’ for a month. 
The month fled quickly by for the mistress, and 
the new maid seemed content to remain longer. 
She pledged herself to stay with Mrs. Sythe 
four months more at least. 

‘** By that time I shall have earned one hun- 
dred dollars,’? was the mercenary creature’s 
hasty mental caleulation. ‘The work is not 
much more or harder than at aunt’s, and I cer- 
tainly get well paid for it; whereas if I had 
remained at home I shudder to contemplate 
what would have been the state of my ward- 
robe by now.”’ So saying, she threw open a 
little closet, and with great satisfaction viewed 
the neat outfit therein d‘splayed—and all for 
one month’s housework. ‘True, Mr. Sythe 
was rather hard to please about his shirt-fronts, 
and it was sometimes weary work to stand over 
the ironing-board, but Mrs. Sythe was so kind’’ 
—here that lady’s bell caused the closet-door 
to fly shut, and the girl’s litile feet to twinkle 


‘ 
down the stairs. 


She found Mrs. Sythe in her boudoir, an open 
letter in her hand, and a little wrinkle between 
her bright eyes. 

** Kate,’’ she said, glancing up, ‘‘my brother 
Tom—Mr. Thorne—is to be in on the six o’clock 
Have as nice a dinner as possible. He 
is coming gply on a few days’ visit, therefore 
will not gi¥® you much more labor or trouble 
than you now have,’’ she graciously added. 

‘‘T assure you I shall regard no additional 
labor a trouble so long as you are pleased,”’’ 
replied the girl, as she quietly left the room 
and wended her way to the lower regions of 
the house. 

The lady sank back in her easy chair with a 
half sigh. 

‘*So strange that a girl of her evident educa- 
tion and lady-like manners should ‘ work out!’ 
Kate Bell—let me see—but, no—the girl’s rea- 


train. 
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sons are her own, and she may keep her secret, 
if there be any.’’ 


“Sister, you seem to be vastly improved in 
housekeeping since I was last here,” observed 
Mr. Tom Thorne at the breakfast-table, as he 
broke open and buttered a delicate muffin. 

His sister laughed, with a little blush stain- 
ing her pretty face. 

‘* Not so much as you think, for, alas! I know 
but little more than when you visited us last. 
All perfections in the household or culinary 
line are solely due to Kate.”’ 

‘* And, pray, who is Kate?’ 

‘‘In Heaven’s name spare the question, Tom, 
if you do not wish to listen to the multitudinous 
praises of Fannie’s last ‘treasure,’’’ cried Fan- 
nie’s worser half, elevating his shoulders with 
true Gallic grace. 

‘Be quiet, Fred,’’ reprimanded his lady; 
then, turning to her brother: ‘‘ I donot usually 
deseant on the servant question to my lady 
friends, much less to gentlemen. However, I 
will state for your benefit, Kate Bell is a trea- 
sure, and far above her present station of 
‘chief cook,’ etc., in my little establishment.”’ 

‘« However, she fills that station admirably,”’ 
commented the husband, as he shoved back his 
coffee-cup preparatory to rising. 

His wife looked up with the intention of re- 
plying, when Mr. Thorne sarcastically inter- 
rupted :— 

‘** Above her station !—they are all that.’’ 

** Gentlemen, at least, are spared the necessity 
of interfering with the subject. I will excuse 
you both,’’ touching the silver call-bell at her 
right. 

Both gentlemen, somewhat chagrined, rose to 
leave the room; Mr. Thorne, it must be con- 
fessed, to the shame of manly curiosity, linger- 
ing as long as possible; but his sister’s bright 
eyes steadily followed him, and he perforce left 
the room, after saying, ‘‘ Will you come into 
the parlor ?’’ 

Mrs. Sythe nodded affirmatiyely, and he 
closed the door as one on the opposite side 
opened. 

Kate silently removed the chf@a breakfast 
service, her mistress still retaining her seat, 
toying with the silver spoons. 

‘*Kate,”’ suddenly looking up, ‘‘ would you 
object to acquainting me with more of your his- 
tory ?’’ 

The girl paused, with her brown but taper 
hand extended to clasp a dish, a slow red 
mounting in her face, and her heart fluttering 
against her muslin bodice. 

‘*Madam,”’ she faltered, at last, “ what have 
Idone? Do—do you mistrust me ?”’ 





**No, no,’’ hastily replied the lady, as she 
rose from her seat, ‘‘I do not mistrust you, I 
only wished to know more of you.”’ 

Kate looked up proudly. 

“There is nothing in my life that I am 
ashamed of, but—I have concealed myself under 
an assumed name for perfectly proper reasons,”’ 
she stated, with dignity. ‘‘If you will con- 
tinue to trust me, and allow me to serve you, I 
will tell you the whole story of my life. There 
is no romance in it,’’ she added, with some bit- 
terness. 

Mrs. Sythe laid a delicate hand on the girl’s 
plump shoulder. 

‘* At your own good time tell me all. I have 
the fullest confidence in you;’’ and the lady 
glided from the room without once pausing to 
think what Madam Grundy would say at such 
unparalleled simplicity. 

A few tears welled from Kate’s eyes at this 
unexpected generosity, but she brushed them 
away, and went about her work with a lighter 
heart than she had carried for many days. 

“Ah, if women only knew the influence they 
exert over their so-called inferiors, I trow there 
would be more forbearance and more gentleness 
on the one side, while there would be an added 
zest to the hireling’s effort to please. If J 
should ever be the happy possessor of a home 
of my own—but away with such dreams. 
What has a servant to do with day-dreaming ?’’ 
and a little laugh rippled over the rare, red 


lips. 


It was Mr. Thorne’s second visit that summer 
to his sister. They two were sitting in the par- 
lor. 

**Do you still happen to have that Sphinx- 
like paragon of perfection ?’’ stretching out his 
shapely feet and eying the toes of his boots with 
anxious interest. 

‘*Whom or what do you mean ?”’ she quietly 
asked, as she bent closer to her needlework. 

**Whom should I mean but your ‘treasure,’ 
Kate—Kate—lI have forgotten what.’’ 

‘*She is still called Kate, and still remains 
with me,’’ she composedly replied. 

‘* Am so glad to know it,’’ with a little accent 
of relief. 

“Why ?’’ and the lady glanced up quickly. 

** Because she polishes boots so exquisitely,’’ 
he coolly replied, standing up and shaking out 
first one leg then the other in a manner peculiar 
to the manly sex. His sister bent down to 
pick up an imaginary pin in order to conceal a 
real smile. 

That evening Kate knocked at her room door 
and was bidden to enter. Without prelnde 
she began :— 
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**Mrs. Sythe, I find I must leave you soon, 
and’’— ; 

“Leave mel’’ gasped the lady, becoming 
almost rigid with consternation, as she grasped 
the velvet arms of her chair. 

** Yes; and I now wish to relate a little more 
of my life as you once requested, to show you 
that Iam not entirely unworthy of the confi- 


dence you have reposed in me, or the respect | 


with which you have always treated me.”’ 


**How soon do you leave?’’ faintly articu- | 


lated the lady, whose whilom curiosity was 
swallowed up in the overwhelming fact that 
she was to leave. She made a sign for Kate to 
sit down, and Kate could not refrain from a 


little smile as she took the seat designated, | 


and respectfully answered :— 

** In October.’’ 

‘Three weeks yet !’’ 

Kate bowed, then continued :— 

‘*My name is really Kate Bell, but Bell is 
not my surname.”’ 

Mrs. Sythe sat up and shook out her hand- 
kerchief with an air of interest. 

‘* Your name is’’— 

**Glee,’? Kate supplemented. Of course the 


astute reader has known this all along; but | 


Mrs. Sythe, being unacquainted either with the 
name or motives of her ‘treasure,’ Kate 


entered into particulars and gave her entire | 


life history. Mrs. Sythe was very sympathetic, 
but also inconsolable at the idea of losing her 
servant. 

‘*But why do you go back to that selfish old 
woman ?’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Because she is old, and my only known 
living relative, and I feel bound to go back to 
her, especially as I have saved nearly seventy- 
five dollars, and will be no expense to her the 
coming fall and winter.’’ 

‘*T cannot give you up,’’ moaned Mrs. Sythe 
from the depths of her cambric handkerchief. 


‘*Dear Mrs. Sythe, necessity forced me to | 


seek the—I cannot but say—pleasant situation 
I have held for the past five months; and, 
understanding a woman’s nature, cannot you 
forgive me for leaving you to’’— 

‘* Yes, yes, I understand all that, but I can- 
not help being grieved at the parting.’’ Kate, 
no longer regarded in the light of a servant, 
bent down and kissed the low, white brow. 

‘*T have one favor to ask. Do not reveal 
who or what I am till my departure.”’’ 

“Tt shall be as you wish, though I should 
like so much to tell Fred,’’ looking up with 
red-rimmed, beseeching eyes. Kate smoothed 
the lady’s satin braids of dark hair, but smil- 


ingly shook her head as she left the room. 
* ” . * * 4 x 


“You proposed to Kate, my cook,’’ gasped 
| Mrs. Sythe, a month later, as she and her 
| brother sat in the cozy library, and the whist- 

ling, November winds without. 
| ‘I did.’ 
| ‘What was her answer?’’ 
| ‘A most decided negative,’’ he nonchalantly 
replied, running an ivory paper-knife through 
the leaves of a new magazine. 
| **T am astounded !”’ 
‘‘Why, didn’t you first sound her praises, 
| and had not I eyes to see her perfections after- 
wards ?”’ 

‘‘You—my brother—the aristocratic Tom 

Thorne, to propose to a servant girl !”’ 

‘*Fanny,’’ poising the ivory knife in the air, 

a red glow on his handsome, manly face, ‘‘ I 
am astonished at you. You know as well as I 
that the girl was a lady, a well-educated lady, 
and had some powerful motive for becoming a 
servant. It was enough for me to know that 

| she was worthy of a man’s love, and that it was 

| and still is the great desire of my heart to make 
her my wife.’’ 

‘*Tom, are you really in earnest ?’’ queried 
| his sister, leaning almost breathlessly forward. 

‘*In quiet sober earnest, Fanny dear.’’ 

**Then I will help you,’’ she said, sitting 
back in her chair and drawing a deep breath. 
‘For I loved the girl long before I knew her 
| story, and will gladly welcome her as a dear 
sister. I went to see her yesterday. There is 
her address,’’ and she let fall a tiny bit of 
| snowy pasteboard into his eager, outstretched 
palm. 

‘* Thank you, sister.’’ 

The next day Mr. Tom Thorne, faultlessly 
attired, rang the bell at No. 37 Blank Street. 
A little, aged woman, in a faded alpaca dress, 
came to the door. 

‘*TIs Miss Glee at home ?’’ he deferentially 
asked. 

‘*Niece Kate? Yes, sir; please come in,’’ 
; and she preceded him with a sort of quiet 
| grace to the door of the parlor. 

‘** Please give her my card,’’ and he tendered 
her a spotless card. 

‘‘T. H. Thorne,’’ she murmured, going out, 
for, having no servant, she was forced to the 
‘*menial act,’’ or to shout for ‘‘ Niece Kate’’ at 
the foot of the stair. She chose the former, and 
| mounted the stairs to Kate’s room. Left to 
| himself, Mr. Thorne waited—somewhat impa- 
| tiently, it must be confessed, for there were 
very few attractions in the little faded parlor. 
Some bright mats, a few pictures, and home- 
manufactured knick-knacks showed taste and 
ability to execute, but a most woful lack of ma- 
terial. 
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‘‘And my darling has spent two years of her 
life here. No wonder she fled to my sister’s 
oozier kitchen.’’ A quiet step interrupted his 
musings and a quiet voice said :— 

‘*T am giad to meet you, Mr. Thorne.”’ 

‘‘And I am more than glad to meet you, my 
darling,’ he impulsively cried, folding her to 
his heart. She struggled to free herself, but 
vainly. ‘* Nay, do not struggle so, for 1 will 
not let you go again. Kate, I have come to 


ask you for the second time to be my wife. | 


Can you still say you do not love me?’’ She 
murmured something indistinctly. He put his 
hand under the round chin and lifted the sweet 
lips to his. ‘‘And you will be my wife. 0, 
my darling, I am not worthy of you!’’ he pas- 
sionately murmured. 

‘QO, Mr. Thorne, how can you say that! 
How can you wish to marry your sister’s cook ?’’ 
she faltered at last. 

**IT do not wish to marry my sister’s cook,”’ 
he gravely replied, ‘‘ but I do wish to marry 
—Kate Glee.’’ . 

Before he left, the little dingy aunt was called 
in and made acquainted with the state of affairs ; 
the wedding day was set, and Mr. Tom Thorne 
returned to his sister’s brimful of happiness. 


It was three months after the marriage day. 
The bridal trip had been taken, and the young 


couple were keeping house in a cosey, comfort- | 


able manner, when one day Kate met her hus- 
band with more than usual enthusiasm. 

**O Tom,’’ she cried, throwing herself into 
his arms with abandon, ‘‘ what do you think? 
Father's only brother, who, by the way, we 
thought dead ages ago, has just died out in 
India and left me heiress of a million. 


will and testament, see?’’ and she triumph- 
antly fluttered aloft an important-looking docu- 
ment. 

‘*And so I married an heiress after all!’’ he 
ruefully exclaimed. 

‘* But an heiress who knows how to cook,’’ 
she merrily replied, kissing away the little pre- 
tended frown from between his eyes. 

In due course of time other official-looking 
documents came confirming the first, and Kate 
found herself a bona fide heiress of a million. 
But for ‘‘ a’ of that’’ she never forgot her culi- 
nary experience, and her daughters were fully 
initiated into the mysteries of the cuisine. 


—_-s 


Prosrerity shines on different persons much 
in the same way that the sun shines on dif- 
ferent objects. Some it hardens like mud, 
while others it softens like wax. 


His | 


lawyer has written and sent me uncle’s last | 


| GOOSE GIBBIE’S RETURN TO 
TILLIETUDIEM. 





| Tue spirited picture that commences this 
| number illustrates a scene from ‘Old Mor- 
tality’’—the return of Lady Margaret Bellen- 
| den’s party to Tillietudiem, after the shooting 
| of the popinjay. Unable to furnish her full 
quota of men, ‘‘Goose Gibbie,’’ a half-witted 
lad in charge of the poultry-yard, had been 
| chosen as a substitute for a ploughman sud- 
denly taken ill at the last hour. To prepare 
the lad he was ‘‘ sent for from the stubble-field, 
was hastily muffled in the buff coat, and girded 
to rather than with the sword of a full-grown 
man, his legs plunged into jack-boots, and a 
| Steel cap put upon his head, which seemed, 
from its size, as if it had been intended to ex- 
tinguish him. Thus accoutred, he was hoisted, 
| at his own earnest request, upon the quietest 
| horse of the party; and, prompted and sup- 
ported by old Gudyill the butler, as his front 
file, he passed muster tolerably enough.’’ 

But, after the sports of the day were over, 
the unfortunate lad’s troubles began on the 
return home. 

‘*No sooner had the horses struck a canter, 
than Gibbie’s jack-boots, which the poor boy’s 
legs were incapable of steadying, began to play 
| alternately against the horse’s flanks; and, 
being armed with long-rowelled spurs, over- 
came the patience of the animal, which bounced 
and plunged, while poor Gibbie’s entreaties for 
aid never reached the ears of the too-heedless 
butler, be*ng drowned partly in the concave of 
the steel cap in which his head was immersed, 
and partly in the martial tune of the Gallant 
Gremes, which Mr. Gudyill whistled with all 
his power of lungs. The upshot was, that the 
steed speedily took the matter into his own 
hands, and, having gambolled hither and 
| thither, to the great amusement of all specta- 
tors, set off at full speed towards the huge 
family coach. Gibbie’s pike, escaping from its 
sling, had fallen to a level direction across his 
hands, which, I grieve to say, were seeking 
dishonorable safety in as strong a grasp of the 
mane as their muscles could manage. His 
casque, too, had slipped completely over his 
face, so that he saw as little in front as he did 
in rear. Indeed, if he could, it would have 
availed him little in the circumstances ; for his 
horse, as if in league with the disaffected, ran 
| fall tilt towards the solemn equipage of the 
| duke, which the projecting lance threatened to 
_ perforate from window to windew.”’ 





| 





Tur key to every man is his thought. 
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PART SECOND. 
CHAPTER I. 
LITTLE ELECTA. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalrymple had been many 


years married, when there was born to them a | 


little girl. She came into the world on a Sab- 
bath morning just as the sun rose,—a happy 
omen, thought the glad parents. The babe 
was remarkably beautiful and perfect ; but, as 
she grew and entered upon her second year, 
her mother began to be troubled with a vague 
anxiety. The child was well, was amiable 


and loving, and, in some things, even preco- | 


cious. She learned very early to walk, and 
apparently understood what was said. But, 
though ordinarily placid, she would now and 
then, and apparently for no earthly reason, 
break into the most pitiful fits of crying and 
sobbing, rather like the agony of a grown person 
than the mere passing passion of a child. 
Usually happy, and even joyous, she would 
sometimes sit for hours on the floor, wrapped, 
as it seemed, in a kind of trance. At‘such 
times it was impossible to attract her attention ; 
and, if roused or moved, she would show every 
sign of distress and agitation; but, whether 
mental or physical, it was hard to tell. The 
family physician, a wise old gentleman, advised 
her parents to let her alone at such seasons. 
They had the sense to take his advice, and it 
was observed that when allowed to take her 
own way, she would, after a time, gradually 
awake, as it were, apparently refreshed in 
body and mind. It soon began to be a source 
of great distress to her father and mother that 
she did not talk. She made sounds, and would 
sing softly to herself in a low, inarticulate 
fashion, but she never said papa or mamma, or 
learned to lisp the first syllables of a baby 
prayer. It was evident that she was not deaf, 
the organs of speech seemed all perfect, but 


when she was five years old she had never | 


spoken an articulate word. ° 

One day a visitor, an intimate friend of the 
family, talking with Mrs. Dalrymple, inquired 
anxiously if there was any sign of the child’s 
finding her tongue ? 


**T am afraid,’’ said the poor lady, sadly, | 


‘*that she never will speak.”’ 


The little girl had been sitting at her | 


mother’s feet, and apparently neither hearing 
nor heeding what had been said. 


Vou. xcvi.—19 


To the | 
i 


amazement, and rather to the alarm of the two 
ladies, she suddenly looked up and said, with 
a little soft laugh :— 

‘* Electa can talk if she pleases, and just as 
well as any one.’’ 

From that hour she spoke; and, curiously 
enough, she spoke without the usual childish 
stammering or difficulty, but nothing could 
prevail on her to tell how she had learned to 
use words, nor why she had kept her accom- 
plishment a secret. 

When urged by her mother she made the 
| curious remark that where she came from they 
could understand each other without talking ; 
but never again would she open her lips on 
the subject, and gradually the nine days’ won- 
der died away. 

They called the child Electa, after her mater- 
nal grandmother. 

The little Electa learned to read with remark- 
able ease; indeed, it seemed almost as if she 
| were recalling previous knowledge rather than 
acquiring new ideas. 

The rules of arithmetic and grammar, how- 
ever, seemed to make no sort of impression on 
| her mind. She could not or would not commit 
| them to memory, and to remonstrance or reproof 
| the little one only opposed a sort of silent trou- 
| bled wonder. But when she discovered that 

her mother wished her to learn the arithmetic 
| rules for the sake of answering the questions 
in the book, her face cleared up. 

‘Oh, is that all?’’ she said, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘ Why, I can do that now ;’’ and, to 
her mother’s wonder, going back over the 
pages which they had in vain tried to master 
in the ordinary manner, she gave correct 
answers to every sum, though she was quite 
unable to cipher them out on the slate in the 

proper fashion. She spoke her native tongue 
| when she did speak, with great purity, and 
never picked up a vulgar or incorrect expres- 
sion; but she never learned to parse, and, 
urged and entreated to explain her objection, 
she only answered in her odd way, that words 
were not at all what people in this world called 
them. Asked to explain what she meant, the 
child only shook her head and smiled. 

But it was over the catechism that Electa’s 
| strange freaks of disposition were the most per- 
plexing. It was not apparently that she could 
not but that she would not learn. 

Great was the horror of her mother, when, 
| on being called upon to answer the questions 
among the other children gathered in the meet- 
| ing-house, the little girl opposed to the minister 
| the same smiling, imperturbable silence, which 
| had so often perplexed father and mother. 
‘Do you not know the answer, my dear 
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child?’ said the Reverend Doctor Malbone, 
with serious kindness. 

‘*Oh, yes, sir!’’ she answered, with her far- 
away smile. 

‘Then, why don’t you say it?’’ questioned 
the minister. 

‘Oh, because it is a mistake !”’ said the child, 
seriously. 

‘*A mistake! Tut, tut !’’ said Dogtor Malbone. 
‘Do you not know that these are the words of 
wise, learned, and devout men? A mistake, 
what do you mean ?”’ 

For a moment the child locked perplexed 
and pained, and then said gently :-— 

‘I don’t think if I were to try to tell you, 
sir, I could make you understand.”’ 

These words, which in any other child would 
have been unutterably pert, forward, and con- 
ceited, seemed, as Electa spoke them, quite 
rational and natural; so much so that at the 
first instant those present were not struck with 
their intense impropriety. After a moment’s 
silence, however, there was a murmur of horror 
from the surrounding children, and from the 
grown people, who had come to hear the exer- 





cise. 

Electa looked round upon them with mingled 
wonder and trouble, and then, as if seeking 
sympathy rather than protection, she drew 
near the minister and took hold of his hand. 

The Doctor felt that the fitness of things called 
him to deal sternly with this obstinate child. 
He contracted his forehead into a frown, and 
looked down at her in his severest manner; 
but, as if to make bad worse, the little girl only 
returned his rebuking glance with a smile of 
the most trustful confidence, and said, in her 
gentle way :— 

‘*Why should you pretend to be angry, sir, 
when you are not ?”’ 

The Reverend Doctor Malbone took off his | 
spectacles, and polished them with his silk 
handkerchief. 

‘*Upon my word, child,”’ he said ; ‘‘ upon my 
word! There, there, go to your mother.”’ 

It certainly was hardly just that for contu- 
macy, for which any other little girl would 
have been severely dealt with in the meeting- 
house, and soundly whipped afterward, Electa 
Dalrymple should escape without even a re- 
buke. 

When the meeting broke up there were mur- 
murs of wonder and discontent, both among 
the children and the elders. 

‘*Well, well,”’ said Aunt Pennybacker, as 
she pursued her way home, “rich folks’ children | 





| personal appearance. 


‘*No, indeed, he wouldn’t,’”’ replied Mrs. 
Clapp. ‘* Why, it was only last week he took 
my Jeduthun to task, like anything, for throw- 
in’ stones and callin’ names after crazy Judy 
Fish. The boy hadn’t ought to ’a’ done it, to 
be sure; but law me! boys will be boys, says I, 
Doctor Malbone; and, says he, as sharp as can 
be, ‘cruel boys, ma’am,’ says he, ‘grow into 
cruel men ;’ but dear sus! thinks I to myself, 
what Jeduthun did can’t hold a candle to that 
child’s sassiness this afternoon. If she was 
my child, I’d give her one whipping.”’ 

‘Well, now, Sister Clapp,’’ replied Aunt 
Penny backer, with low and impressive mystery, 
**I don’t believe Mis’ Dalrymple ever whipped 
that child in her life ;’’ and the excellent wo- 
man, in order that the full force of such dread- 
ful heresy might properly impress her compan- 
ion, stood still a moment, and looked into Sister 
Clapp’s face with intense meaning. 

‘*Lawful sus! You don’t sayso!’’ said Sister 


| Clapp, holding up both hands in horror. 


‘* That ’s so, as sure as you’re alive,’’ replied 


| Aunt Pennybacker, resuming her slow pace. 


‘*Well, well! Solomon said ‘spile the rod 
and spare the child,’’’ remarked Mrs. Clapp, 
rather altering the proverb in her excitement ; 
‘but nowadays, with all these new-fangled 
notions, I dare say folks think Solomon don’t 
know nothing.”’ 

Poor Mrs. Dalrymple, meanwhile, was walk- 
ing home in great trouble of mind, leading her 
little daughter by the hand, when she was 
joined by Miss Jemima Stone. 

Miss Jemima was a distant relative of Mrs. 
Dalrymple. She was a maiden lady about 
sixty years old, and, so far from making any 
pretentions to youth, she rather delighted in 
making herself out older than she was. Miss 


| Stone would have been a fine-looking woman, 


though in a somewhat severe and uncompro- 
mising style, had she paid any attention to her 
It is true she always 
maintained an intense tidiness, but she wore 
only the plainest and most colorless of gowns, 
and shawls, and bonnets. She bought good 


' material because she conceived that such was 


the duty of a gentlewoman, but she would 
have her Indian satins and fine chintzes made 
up with stich rigid plainness and, as the dress- 
maker expressed it, so ‘‘skimping,’’ that she 
contrived out of the rich materials to get all the 
effect of sackcloth and ashes. 

Nevertheless, great was Miss Stone’s reputa- 


tion for wisdom. This reputation was based 


mostly on the fact that she seldom had much 


can do anything! If it had been my child, or | to say, and that what she did say was delivered 
your’n, Sister Clapp, I guess the minister would | rather in hints and suggestions than in plain, 
not ’a’ gone and overlooked it like that.” 


| downright English. Then, if she prophesied, 
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she invariably foreboded evil, and wrapped up 
her prophesies in such a twilight of speech that, 
whatever happened, she generally had some 
ground for saying, ‘‘I told you so.’? She was 
supposed to have a gift for interpreting the 
-most obscure parts of the Prophets and Revela- 
tions, and it was hinted that Doctor Malbone 
himself might have gained instruction from her 
about the ‘‘time and times and the half a 
time.”’ 

Such was the person who joined Mrs. Dal- 
rymple on her walk home, and replied to her 
kindly salutation with a sound between a sigh 
and a groan. 

‘* Beautiful weather,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

‘‘Cousin Elizabeth, the weather is well 
enough,’’ returned Miss Stone, ‘‘though I 
have seen better; and ‘things are not as they 
used to be. What this generation is coming to 
I am sure I cannot imagine.”’ 

‘‘Why, I suppose they will come to be men 
and women,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, determined 
not to take any hints on the subject of her 
daughter. 

‘‘Oh—ah! As it was in the days before the 
flood,’’ said Miss Stone, ‘‘or in ancient Rome, 
where they ate, and drank, and were drunken.’’ 
Miss Stone made a full stop after each clause, 
and made it seem as if each separate word were 
an additional stone over the graves of departed 
nations. ‘‘ And there was no respect for age, 
nor for office, nor for the laws of their fathers ; 
and the flood came and swept away one gene- 
ration, and the barbarians the other. 
aud awful are the things I have seen in these 
colonies, but never have I seen so clearly as 
now the awful consequences of our national 
wickedness—the untowardness of this genera- 
tion hastening on the last days;’’ by which 
speech Miss Stone seemed to infer that the great 
globe itself was in danger of dissolving, all on 
account of a naughty little girl who wouldn’t 
say her catechism. ‘‘ But I have given you 
warning; I thought it my duty.”’ 

‘* Nay, but what warning have you given me, 
Cousin Jemima, and against what ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Dalrymple. 

‘‘The child, Elizabeth, the child,’’ said Miss 
Stone, with a dark look at the little girl, who 
was peeping out from the other sideof her mo- 
ther, and seeming neither frightened nor awed, 
but half amused, half careless. ‘‘ Remember 
there has been one awful example in your fam- 
ily. You have that at home which should for- 
ever keep you mindfui of the terrible danger 
there is in allowing the desperately wicked 
human heart to have its way uncontrolled.”’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple turned pale, and held her 
littie daughter’s hand in a closer clasp; then, 





Many | 
| a tall, square mansion, having its entrance 





recovering herself, but looking, nevertheless, 
rather troubled, she said :— 

‘* Nonsense, Cousin Jemima! 
be so superstitious ?"’ 

Miss Stone drew herself up. 

‘Cousin Elizabeth,’’ she said, with stern 
politeness, ‘‘I am not used to have my words 
called nonsense.”’ 

‘“*I beg your pardon, Cousin Jemima; but, 
really, I don’t think a Christian should attach 
any importance to such tales.’’ 

‘*As a Christian, I suppose you believe in 
the Bible ?’’ said Miss Stone, stiffly. 

‘* Why, of course I do.”’ 

‘*And you never read about the witch of 
Endor, I suppose ?’’ continued Miss Stone, with 
impressive irony. 

‘*That happened a long time ago,’’ said Mrs. 
Dalrymple, but looking rather annoyed, never- 
theless, which was surely unnecessary, for what 
connection should a respectable American ma- 
tron have with the witch of Endor? ‘‘ Besides, 
Doctor Malbone says’’— 

‘* Doctor Malbone,’’ replied the ancient vir- 
gin, stiffening her tall figure, ‘‘ Doctor Malbone 
is one of those who would fain bring everything 
within the compass of mere fallible human 
sense and reason. But if I were you, Cousin 
Elizabeth, whenever I looked at what hangs on 
your parlor wall, I should feel doubly and 
trebly anxious and responsible for this child, 
especially after the awful warning she has 
afforded you and all of us this day ;’’ and with 
that the old lady turned aside to her own house, 


How can you 


cheerfully decorated with the skulls of oxen in 
stucco. 

‘* If I were you, dear mother,’’ said the little 
Electa, in her strange, wise, old-fashioned way, 
‘‘] would not be troubled at her, nor mind 
what she says. Such creatures are only dan- 
gerous when we begin to be afraid of them, 
you know.”’ 

** Child, child — how oddly you talk!’’ said 


| the mother, as they reached their own gate. 


** What shall I do with you ?”’ 

‘* Do with me, mother dear ?’”’ said the child, 
with her soft laugh. ‘‘Oh, you have nothing 
to do only to let me be your own dear little 
daughter! And, as for her yonder,’’ added 
Electa, waving her little hand toward the par- 
lor window, ‘‘she can do no harm as long as 
she stays safe where she is. If she should 
come out and be some one again, why, that 
would be another matter; but, even then, it 
would be a shame to us real people to be afraid 
of such as she—poor thing !’’ 

‘‘Her? Electa, what do you mean ?’’ cried 
her mother, as if startled; but the child paid 
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no heed, for the dog was lying on the doorstep, 
and the little girl had run forward, and was 
absorbed in caressing her favorite. 





CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. Datrymp.z stood looking at her daugh- 
ter for a moment with an expression half per- 
plexed, half fond. Then, as she saw Doctor 
Malbeone coming down the street, she suddenly 
resolved to ask her pastor’s advice about her 
daughter’s education, and to beseech his help 
in carrying out some plan which should make 
the child into a good, orderly, decorous, model 
little girl. 

The minister took off his three-cornered hat, 
and bowed low with dignified, old-fashioned 
courtesy, as he accepted the lady’s invitation 
to come in and take tea. 

An awe-inspiring old gentleman was the 
Reverend Doctor Malbone, in his old-fashioned 
coat and black silk waistcoat, spotless lawn 
ruffles, knee breeches, silk stockings, and silver 
buckles, and gold-headed cane. He was a 
learned theologian, and was reckoned an emi- 
nently sound divine. He also had a character 
for inflexibility and severity of life and doc- 
trine bordering on sternness, and the children 
of his parish stood in wholesome awe whenever 
he appeared. 

As he passed the little Electa, however, 
though she rose from her place beside the dog 
and made her ‘‘curtsey’’ with all due respect, 
yet she looked up to him with as innocent a 
smile as though she were quite unconscious of 
having incurred his displeasure. 

‘*The child is surely very peculiar,’’ thought 
the excellent man to himself; but he put his 
hand on her head, and gave her his blessing, 
which this naughty little girl had certainly not 
deserved. 

She received it, however, with all reverence, 
and with a look of quiet sweetness and thank- 
fulness that touched the Reverend Doctor Mal- 
bone; and then, following the lady of the 
house, he passed on into the parlor. 

You could not now find such a room any- 
where except, perhaps, in some remote nook of 
New England, where some aged pair, some 
lonely widow, or solitary maiden sisters cherish 
the relics and the fashions of their youth. 

Even then, in October, 180-, the fitting and 
furniture were thought to be out of date, and 
the lovers of new ways wondered that the Dal- 
rymples, with all their wealth, did not consign 
their old things to the garret or the auction- 
room, and fit up their large, echoing apartments 
with new furniture. Nearly all the ‘best 





rooms’’ in the circle of the Dalrymples had 
been refurnished of late years, but Mrs. Dal- 
rymple and her husband still clung to those 
‘*things’’ with which they had furnished their 
house when a young couple, and many of which 


had belonged to the Van Sandtwycks, the fam-- 


ily from which the lady of the house had been 
supposed to make a great descent when she 
united her fortunes with one of her father’s 
clerks. 

This room, allowing for the wear of years, 
remains the same to this day; and, as it was 
here that much of what I have to tell took 
place, and as this room is so associated in my 
mind with the actors in my story, I cannot but 
draw it for my readers, even though I should 
keep waiting for a few minutes the Reverend 
Doctor Malbone. 

The room was large, and long in proportion 
to its width. It was lighted only on one side, 
by four large, many-paned windows of greenish 
glass; and on the side opposite was the broad 
and deep fireplace, around which the shadows 
began to gather first in the evening, and from 
which the twilight would steal, inch by inch, 
across the floor, until the daylight was replaced 
in the winter evenings by the glow of the hick- 
ory fire, shimmering on the tall brass ‘‘ dogs,’’ 
so that what had been the darkest end of the 
room in the daytime was the brightest at night. 
The floor was painted in light gray, with cer- 
tain curls and spatterings of darker color, en- 
gendering the notion that the artist had had 
some dim ideas of marble stirring in his brain. 
Over the vast cavern of the fireplace was a tall 
chimney-piece of carved wood painted white, 
but elaborately decorated with hanging gar- 
lands of fruit and flowers, and with other more 
incongruous ornaments ; for, while a medallion 
on each side represented, the one Moses with 
the tables of the law, and the other the flight 
into Egypt, a third and larger in the centre de- 
picted nothing less than that most heathen of 
goddesses, Aphrodite, borne in a car drawn by 
sea-horses over certain very short and chopping 


| waves, and surrounded by Cupids and nymphs 


in every stage of undress and reckless head- 
over-heels jollity. 

About the fireplace was the same oddity of 
arrangement, for, while the upper row of tiles 
was a series of scripture scenes of no small 
artistic merit, wrought in black lines on a white 
ground, the inner row represented nothing 
more edifying than the fables of sop and 
scenes from Ovid’s metamorphoses. Above the 
chimney-piece was a large mirror in a frame of 
carved vine and ivy leaves, mingled with gilded 
wheat ears ; but these emblems of jolly Bacchus 
and kindly Ceres terminated above in a stern 
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and ghastly St. Jerome, with a fierce lion’s head 
looking over his shoulder, and a skull clenched 
in his bony right hand. 

On the whole this hearth and family altar of 
the Dalrymples, viewed by any rules of art, 


was enough to set any critic’s teeth and temper | 


on edge. The centre of the room was covered 
with a rich Turkey carpet, and on the border, 
left bare around the floor, heavy chairs of 


carved walnut wood were ranged in a straight 


line at exact intervals. The tables, of which 


there were several, large and small, were also 


of walnut wood, with innumerable legs, curved, 
and carved, and twisted, and united one to an- 


too hot to hold him ; and his widow, coming to 
New Amsterdam in early colonial times, had 
probably by her devotion to natural science 
and her knowledge of medicine earned for her- 
self the reputation of awitch. There was even 
a legend that she had made a compact with the 
devil himself, and that the prince of the powers 
of the air had carried her off, body and soul, in 
a flash of fire and a clap of thunder. 

However, there was a certain moss-eaten 
old tomb in the graveyard at New Utrecht, 
upon which were recorded the lady’s name 
and age, and which asserted, moreover, that she 


| had been possessed of all the cardinal virtues, 


other by other carved and twisted bars. Here | 


and there were china monsters from the East, 
and jars of delicate Nankin or gay Canton por- 
celain. The walls of the room were covered 
with an Indian paper, representing, in the 
dusky splendor of Indian coloring, all the 
scenes of Hindoo life, a wedding, a feast, a 
bazaar, a funeral; and, in one corner, hidden 
behind a tall ‘‘ secretary’’ glittering with brass, 
was a grim suttee, the top of the pile and the 
victim’s veiled head just peering over the huge 
family Bible iaid on the top of the desk. 

There also, following some grim idol borne 
aloft on a huge elephant, was a procession of 
frantic heathen beating gongs and tomtoms, 
and streaming after their hideous god all across 
one side of the room until they were hidden 
behind a large, full-length portrait of a hand- 
some, portly matron in an antiquated Dutch 
costume, upon whose satin petticoats and lace 
ruffles the artist had seemingly bestowed his 
greatest powers. 
eminently handsome, but there was something 
in it not exactly pleasing, a sort of cold distrust 
and uneasy waichfulness; and, intellectual as 


The face of this lady was | 


the features were, there was something about | 


their lines which suggested either weakness or 
cruelty, two traits not unfrequently assoviated. 
Otherwise there was nothing at all remarkable 
about the portrait, which was a hard, stiff, or- 
dinary picture enough, except that the artist, 
either through ignorance or inadvertence, while 
he had drawn the lady standing upright on a 
white floor, with the light shining in on the 
right side through an open window, had totally 
forgotten to put in the shadow where it should 
have fallen; and, as the floor ran up at an 
angle of. forty-five degrees, the figure appeared 
either supported in the air or sliding out of the 
world of art into that of nature in a wholly 
unreal and rather annoying fashion. 

The original of the portrait had belonged to 
Mrs. Dalrymple’s side of the house, and was 
the widow of a learned doctor of Leyden, who 


had in some way made the famous university | 


| 


and the greatest piety, so that we can only 
conclude that in colonial times, as now, people 
were fond of telling great stories about things _ 
and peopie not generally comprehensible. 

Next to this lady’s portrait, and directly 
over an Indian king on his throne, hung a 
framed fac-simile of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and there were also portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. Dalrymple, a handsome, comfortable lady 
and gentleman looking wholly satisfied, and at 
peace with each other, with themselves, and 
with the world. 

Into this parlor Mrs. Dalrymple ushered the 
Doctor, and seated him in a carved arm-chair 
by the fireplace; and, after a discourse about 
the weather, she opened the subject upon 
which she wished her pastor’s counsel :— 

‘* Doctor Malbone,’’ she said, ‘‘I was very, 
very much troubled at my little girl this after- 
noon, but indeed I have tried my best to make 
her learn her questions.”’ 

‘*And can she not do it, ma’am ?’’ 

** Doctor, I don’t know what to think,”’ said 
Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘ she will act as she did this 
afternoon, or she will give answers of her own 
to the questions, so strange and singular that 
sometimes I am quite at my wits’ end about 
her.”’ 

‘“‘And what answers, ma’am? are they im- 
proper or impertinent ?’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ be- 


| cause, if so, it is your duty to exert your pa- 


rental authority.’’ 

** Well, I could not say they were anything 
like that,’’ hesitated Mrs. Dalrymple, ‘‘ only 
they are so odd; and when I told her as you 
did this afternoon, that she should respect the 
words as the utterances of learned men, she 
only looked at me in her strange way, and said 
they had learned so much in this world that 
they had almost forgotten what they knew 


| when they came from home.”’ 


‘*Ah, indeed !’’ said the Doctor, with a half 
smile and a sigh, and then he asked, “Is she 
disobedient in any other respect? Does she 
express dislike to other religious exercises ”’ 
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** No, Doctor, no indeed !’’ said the perplexed 
mother, eagerly, ‘‘ she is never wilful nor ob- 
stinate, or passionate like other children; and, 
considering her age, she is wonderfully helpful 
about the house, and, though I say it, there is 
not achild in this town can sew up a seam 
better than she ; and she knows whole chapters 
of the Bible by heart. And she is always sing- 
ing the hymns and psalms to herself ; and a bet- 
ter behaved child at family worship and at 
meeting, and on the Sabbath, I would not wish 
to see, and she never frets or complains at 
having to give up her own way, and she is 
the most loving little thing.’’ 

‘*Gracious signs, surely !’’ said the Doctor, 
blandly. 

‘*Miss Stone keeps telling me I ought to whip 


her,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple; ‘‘ but Doctor, she | 


has never been like other children since she 
was born; and Doctor Markham said she must 
never be roughly or hardly dealt with, and 
besides, I am sare she would never do for pun- 
ishment what she will not do for love.’’ 

‘* Miss Stone, ah, Miss Stone!’’ said the Doc- 
tor, with a certain repressed impatience, for 
Miss Stone and he had come into collision be- 
fore now, and the minister did not look with 


too favorable eyes upon her interpretations of 


the prophets, the reverend gentleman being of 
the opinion that he himself could do all the 
interpreting necessary in his own congregation. 
‘*What can she know about the matter? I 
don’t mind telling you in confidence, Mrs. Dal- 
rymple, that I have sometimes thought that 


there are babes, and babes of grace too, for | 


whom our catechism is too strong meat; but, 


I would make no rash innovation upon old | 


usages. Suppose you call the little girl in and 
let us talk with her.’’ 

Electa came when summoned, ‘made her 
manners’’ with all due modesty, and, standing 
by the minister’s knee, waited to be spoken to, 
as proper a little maid as any in the town. 

‘*My child,’’ said the clergyman, taking her 
hand in his, ‘‘what is it that makes you so 
different from other people ?”’ 

Mrs. Dalrymple thought this rather a strange 
remark, and she felt that the singular influence 
which her little daughter exercised over herself 
had affected even the Reverend Doctor Malbone. 

**Oh, I am not different from other people !’’ 
said the little girl, very gravely. ‘‘ It is they 
who are different from me.”’ 

‘*How do you mean, my daughter ?’’ asked 
the Doctor, in a tone of interest. 

‘““We are more alike, though, than you 
would think, after all,’’ continued the little 
girl, as though she were making a confidence 
te the clergymen. ‘It’s only that they don’t 


remember how things are, but they will some 
| time, will they not, sir?” ~ 
The Doctor took the little girl into his arms 
| and kissed her; and, as the young and the old 
| face were close together, Mrs. Dalrymple was 
| Struck with a momentary and sigular resem- 
blance of expression, as if a sudden light from 
the same unknown source had flashed at once 
| upon the experienced, learned, and saintly 
| divine and the little child. ; 
| ‘‘It would be as well, perhaps,’’ said the 
Doctor, gently, ‘‘ if we laid aside the book: for a 
time.’’ 


| 


| Mrs. Dalrymple was immensely relieved. 
| Fortified by the minister’s authority, she felt 
| herself safe even agaiust Cousin Jemima Stone. 
| She excused herself and went away on hospita- 
ble thoughts intent, leaving her little daughter 
| sitting on Doctor Malbone’s* knee, where she 
_ forthwith began to prattle to him in the most 

childish fashion about certain kittens which 


had lately ceme into the world. 





CHAPTER III. 
ELECTA’S EDUCATION. 


Tuat day laid the foundation of a life-long 
friendship between the old clergyman and the 
strange little girl. 

The parsonage was not far from Mr. Dalrym- 
ple’s. It was a low, cobblestone-house, shaded 
| by a great elm. The Doctor was a widower 
| with one promising and handsome son, a boy 
at that time about thirteen, whom his father 
| loved in his intense, repressed, northern fash- 
| ion, and whom he schooled and trained with 
that self-denying strict affection which will put 
itself to the torture rather than allow its object 
to contract a spot or stain. 

Electa had little intercourse with children of 
her own age. It was not that she shrank from 
them, but they from her. They did not under- 
stand her and her peculiar ways. She gradu- 
ally learned that when among them she was 
not of them, and, though she was always ready 
to offer a kindness, she did not covet their 
friendship. 

She lived in a world of her own with her 
pets, her books, her music, and her work, and, 
as is apt to be the case with children who live 
with older people, she grew more and more 
‘*old fashioned.”’ 

The Doctor’s son Asa, however, had taken 
a great fancy to the little girl from the day 
| when she so improperly refused to say her 
| catechism. It may be that he admired an 

independence which, in his naughtiest mo- 
| ments, he never would have dared to imitate. 
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“ Electa knows more than the other chil- 
dren,’’ said Asa, with decision. ‘‘ That’s the 
reason they don’t like her—but I like her, and 
if any of them tease her I’ll just know the 
reason why. If it’s a boy I'll give it to him 
myself; if it’s a girl I’ll tell my father and 
then we ’ll see.’’ 

Both families encouraged the alliance; the 
Dalrymples because they were glad of anything 
that should make their child less singular; 
the Doctor, because he thought that from 
such a friend his son could learn nothing but 
good. 

It seems absurd to say that a man of Doctor 
Malbone’s age and character felt respect for a 
little girl; but, the strong affection he enter- 
tained for her was not unmingled with rever- 
ence. To him she spoke more freely than to 
any one else, and the Deetor seemed to find a 
deep meaning in those remarks which were 
often regarded as a sign of deficient intellect, 
and which Cousin Jemima darkly hinted marked 
out the little damsel as being under some weird 
and evil influence. 

The Doctor conducted his son’s education 
himself, and gradually it happened that Electa 
also came under his direction. Now we know 
what.would have been the proper course to 
pursue with a child so unlike other children, 
so dreamy, so meditative, so inclined to look 
with indifference upon the real practical mat- 
ters of life. Her education should have been 
conducted upon some of those admirable systems 
pledged to turn out a number of articles exactly 
resembling each other, however different may 
be the original material. She should have 
been drilled on the direst statements of abso- 
lute facts, innumerable, endless, repeated ad 
infinitum. 

Doctor Malbone was so far behind this en- 
lightened age that he attempted nothing of this 
sort with Electa. He taught her French, Latin 
enough to read Virgil passably, and he did his 
best to ground her in Lindley Murray. But 
he let her read poetry and fairy tales, to the 
intense disgust of Cousin Jemima, and did not 
interfere with her when she pored over the 
‘* Scottish Chiefs’’ and ‘‘ Thaddeus of Warsaw.’’ 
He told her also many stories, stories of faithful- 
ness and heroism, love and duty, tales with 
which the history of the world grows fuller 
year by year, and to hear all these things the 
child would seriously incline. 

In all plans of practical benevolence, such as 
those in which the minister and her mother 
were often engaged, the girl as she grew older 
was found to have a certain tact, judgment, 
and faculty, whieh was the last thing one would 
have expected. 





For the rest Electa was skilled in all femi- 
nine labors. She copied flowers from nature 
with her embroidery silks to the admiration of 
all beholders, she learned to play on the piano 
with some skill, and she also sang with a lovely, 
pure, veiled voice, in which there seemed to be 
a reserved force of sound and sweetness. 

As her voice, so indeed seemed her whole 
being: there was an atmosphere about her not 
quite of this world, as if she drew the springs 
of her life from some far hidden source beyond 
the troubled waters of this earth’s cares, afflic- 
tions, and worries. 

She loved intensely, but with a certain seren- 
ity that had little of earthly passion, and was 
so different from the ordinary girlish, craving, 
restless affection, that perhaps it was impossi- 
ble it should meet with a full return even 
where it was most freely bestowed. 

Even in her intercourse with her parents, 
there was a sort of barrier. Mrs. Dalrymple 
felt sometimes that her little daughter saw into 
her own heart, while she herself was utterly at 
a loss to comprehend the child and her ways. 
It was not that the girl was wilfully reserved, 
but that there was something in her nature 
which even the mother’s love failed to fathom. 
Mr. Dalrymple was an excellent business man, 
of kindly rather imperative nature, who lived 
much in the outward and solid aspects of this 
world. He was fond of his daughter, but he 
thought that the child was too fanciful and 
impractical. As she was a girl, however, he 
troubled himself little about her education, 
only stipulating that she should be able to 
make a skirt and stir up a pudding, nor, when 
she had successfully accomplished both these 
feats, did he at all modify his opinion of her 
impracticality or the sort of patronage which 
mingled with his affection. Now and then, 
however, it would flash across the good man’s 
mind that his daughter was above and beyond 
his plane of thought and life. This idea, how- 
ever, he would speedily dismiss, and fortify 
himself still more closely in the fortress of his 
own extremely sensible and practical mind. 

Electa’s only playmates besides Asa Malbone 
were Ellen and Chauncey Dunbar, niece and 
nephew of Doctor Markham. Ellen was a 
sturdy, rosy, laughing girl, a great contrast to 
Electa in many things, but she conceived a 
great admiration for the odd child. Ellen was 
one of those who are born to be loved and held 
in favor, without, as it seems, any effort of 
their own. 

She rather patronized Electa, but she took 
her part warmly, declared that she knew 
more than all the other girls put together, and 
that while she, Ellen, was by, no one should 
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tease or torment her because she was a little 
different from the others. 

Ellen, it was thought, might have been of 
great use to Electa; but, unhappily, her 
mother, who was a widow, moved away from 
the town, and Electa was thrown more and 
more into the company of Asa Malbone, and 
with him she was more of a child than with 
any one else. She would, I dare say, have | 
given her life for the boy; but, unlike many | 
little girls with an older brother, she did not 
make herself a slave. Once, when the boy | 
was fifteen and the girl twelve, just after Asa | 
had begun to go to school to the Academy, it | 
occurred to him to imitate toward Electa the 
teasing manner of some of his school companions 
towards their sisters. 

It was something he had never attempted 
before, for his father, himself a mirror of cour- 
tesy, had been prompt to repress all such 
impulses in his son. On this occasion, how- 
ever, Asa chose to pretend that he was going 
to throw into the horse-tub a certain lame and 
infirm chicken which Electa was nursing in her 
apron. 

The girl looked at him for a moment in utter 
amazement, her eyes wide open, her lips parted 
as if the horror of iniquity had for the first time 
been impressed upon her mind. Asa’s heart | 
stung him; but, as he reflected how the boys 
would have laughed at him, he pretended that 
he would snatch the little fowl from her and 
wring its neck. The girl with a low cry like | 
one in mortal anguish, turned and fled, her | 
foot struck the projecting root of a tree, she fell 
and lay stunned for a moment, the blood from | 
ascratch on her fair forehead trickling over her 
white dress. 

Asa was beside her in a moment. He lifted | 
her up and kissed her, wiped the blood from 
her face, carefully picked up the mournfully | 
peeping little chicken, and excused himself | 
on the ground that he had “‘only done it | 
to tease her.’’ Electa was silent, then she | 
gently put him aside and walked towards the 
house without a word. Her look of misery dis- 
turbed and troubled the boy. 

“Oh, don’t go, Electa!’’ he said, “‘I only 
did it to tease you.” 

‘And why should I stay with you?’ said 
the little maid, very sadly, ‘‘when you take 
pleasure in tormenting me !”’ 

'* Look here, Electa, don’t take it so hard. 
It’s only the way boys do with their sisters, 
and you and I are the same as brother and 
sister.’’ 

She turned upon him with an emotion wholly 
foreign to her usual manner. ‘‘Asa, I’d rather 
you were drowned in the sea than to hear you 














say you’d been mean and cruel because some- 
one else was. Oh, if you are going to be like 
that, what shall I do! what shall I do!”’ 

She went swiftly through the parsonage gate, 
and Asa, partly startled and partly ashamed, 
made no effort to detain her. 

‘*Let her go, cross little thing!’’ he said, 
aloud, trying to feel injured and ill-tempered, 
but it would not do. All that afternoon and 
evening there was a thorn in the boy’s mind ; 
and, when ‘‘ with the morning cool reflection 
came,’’ he resolved that he would go and make 
up with Electa. 

When he reached the house, however, he 


| was shocked to find that Electa was very ill, 


stricken with fever, that she seemed to know 
no one about her, and lay in a sort of stupor. 





CHAPTER IV. 

ASA was a very unhappy boy. He could do 
nothing for his little friend. When he came 
home at night and found that Electa was no 
better but rather worse, in his remorse and 
anxiety, he told the whole to his father. 

Many would have made light of the whole 
matter. Doctor Malbone, however, regarded 
sin, and especially this sin of cruelty, as the 
patriot soldier looks upon the invader who is 
wasting his once fair native land. 

He was too wise a man, however, to harden 
the boy’s heart with reproof. 

**Do you think the fall had anything to do 
with her being sick, father?’? asked Asa, 
anxiously. 

‘*T fear the blow on her head did have 
something to do with her disorder, my son,’’ 
he said, gently; ‘‘ but we will hope that the 
effect will pass away.’’ 

‘*Oh, father, I’m as bad as Cain!’’ said 
poor Asa. 

** No, for I do not think you either envied or 
hated ; but I have often told you you should 
be very careful with Electa, she is not like 
other children. Let us pray that the dear 
child may be restored to us and to her parents, 
at all events that we may be resigned to God’s 
will.”’ 

A little comforted, Asa left the study, his 
father’s words ringing in his ears with strange 
emphasis. 

‘*No man who, in a matter involving right 
or wrong, chooses to do wrong simply because 
others do it, is fit for the reception of the truth 
that maketh free, for he is entering into the 
bondage of the prince of this word.’’ 

Years afterwards the words came back to 
him. 
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In the mean time there was great anxiety 


And with that the old lady frowned darkly 


and distress in the Dalrymple mansion. Electa | at Madam Van Sandtwyck’s picture, as if that 


lay on her bed burning with fever, silent and 
apparently not recognizing any one about her ; 
but, with a strange look of anxious questioning 
intelligence on her face, that was not like the 
bewilderment of delirium, she looked as though, 
while her body shared the human inheritance 
of pain, her soul was wandering in some other 
world, for the realities of which our speech has 
no words. 

‘*The child could not even have a fever like 
any one else,’’ said Doctor Markham, in per- 
plexity ; and, as he did not know what to do, 
like a wise man he tried todo very little. He 
alarmed Mrs. Dalrymple and shocked Miss Stone 
by letting the patient have fresh air and cold 
water, and allowing the sunshine to enter the 
room. 

Miss Jemima Stone was of no particular 
use, but she came to the house regularly every 
day, and, though her intentions were doubtless 
good, she was not of much practical comfort. 

‘* Our family, Cousin Elizabeth,’’ said the old 
lady, ‘‘is not like other families—as you know 
very well—and the rules and influences of 
mere wordly wisdom axe not applicable.’’ 

‘* But Doctor Markham is doing the best he 
can,’’ said Mrs. Dalrymple, who, rational wo- 
man as she was, always had an uneasy feeling 
whenever Cousin Jemima began to refer to the 
family history. 

Miss Stone intimated that Doctor Markham’s 
irregularities of practice were but part of the 
horrors consequent on the reign of the Red 
Dragon, which dragon was supposed by some 
to be identified in Miss Stone’s mind with that 
mild old gentleman, President Madison. 

‘*But what can I do?’’ said poor Mrs. Dal- 
rymple. 

‘*As to doing, Cousin Elizabeth,’’ replied 
Miss Jemima, ‘‘I can only say that until death 
and hell are cast into the lake of fire it is not 
to be supposed that the saints or their descend- 
ants should enjoy any peace. Doctor Markham 
may say what he likes about fever. There are 
things, which I will not mention, more to be 
dreaded than fevers. My advice about the 
child has not been regarded ; if it had, things 
might have been very different. Still, you and 
she are the last descendants, except myself, of 
the old stock; and it may be that in our day 
we are destined to see the end of that mystery 
of iniquity which has worked hitherto. At all 
events, whatever happens, I do not intend to 
forget that in dealing with the prince of the 
powers of the air—not that I mean to say he is 
at the bottom of all this—conciliation is the 
last method to be adopted.’’ 








| could possibly have had anything to do with 


the case in point; and, opening the great fam- 
ily Bible, sat down with an air of inexpressible 
determination, as if she were challenging the 
kingdom of darkness to a personal contlict. 
The nurse, however, an old colored woman 
of great experience and skill, albeit she would 


| be considered in these days absurdly super- 


stitious, sustained the Doctor and defied Miss 
Stone; and Mrs. Dalrymple, supported by Aunt 
Katy, bore up against Miss Stone’s ill-omened 
prophesies. 

‘*Don’t tell me ’bout no kingdom of dark- 
ness,’? said Aunt Katy, cheerily. ‘‘I ain’t 
*fraid of no kingdom of darkness. Don’t you 
fret, Mrs. Dalrymple; that child’s one of the 
Lord’s little ones. Law sakes! never give up 
a child as long as the breath of life is in ’em, 
She ’ll be running about before long. And, as 
for that old story, never you mind it; folks 
that’s been dead and buried these hundred 
years ain’t goin’ to do no one any harm.’’ 

In the kitchen, however, whither Aunt Katy 
retired to solace herself with a cup of tea, she 
held a rather less hopeful tone. 

‘* Never expected that child would live to be 
as old as she is,’’ she said. 

‘Why not ?’’ asked Myra, the cook, also col- 
ored, and who entertained a great respect for 
Aunt Katy’s wisdom. 

Aunt Katy shook her head, and poured out 
another cup of tea. 

‘* Laws, Aunt Katy,’’ said Jerusha, the cham- 
bermaid, ‘‘do tell what you mean!’’ and the 
two women simultaneously stopped their work, 
and assumed an air of respectful attention. 

Aaron, the coachman, who was comforting 
himself with a pipe in the open door, pretended 
majestic indifference. Aaron could read, he 
had perused the ‘‘Age of Reason,’’ and felt that 
not to believe in the Bible, ‘‘ like common nig- 
gers,’’ was ashort and easy way to acquire that 
reputation for intellect for which he yearned. 

‘* Well, you see,’’ said Aunt Katy, stirring 
her tea, ‘‘ you see, nurses see more things than 
most folks. They brings people into the world, 
and they see lots of people out of the world; 
and both ways they comes near to the other 
side of Jordan, and now and then they see 
across. Now, when little babies comes into 
this world, they have a look they never have 
afterward. It’s my opinion,’’ continued Aunt 
Katy, speaking more and more impressively, 
‘*that their little souls is kind of looking back. 
The more they take notice of things in this 
world, the more they lose that look ; and, when 
they ’re about a month or so old, it’s mostly all 
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gone. But, sometimes, they don’t lose it at all ; 
and you mark my words, the children that keep 
that look don’t live to grow up. Now, our 
Electa ain’t never lost that look; and, if she 
gets well, you may know that child is spared 
for some reason more than common.’’ 

‘*She wasn’t never like other children, dear 
little cretur,’’ said Myra, wiping away a tear. 
‘*She’s fitter to be with the angels than she is 
to be with us.’’ ‘ 

“Well, now,’’ said Jerusha, ‘‘ Electy always 
sort of skeered me. She had a way of coming 
in so still, and she’d look at you as if she knew 
just what you was thinkin’ about; it sort of 
made my blood creep.’’ 

‘*Creep! I’d creep you if I had my way,’’ 
said Myra, making the supposed infliction still 
more dreadful by its exceeding vagueness. 
‘*Parson Malbone’s Jane told me,’’ continued 
Myra, turning to Aunt Katy, ‘‘ that the minis- 
ter never went to bed all night. He was just 
like Jacob wrestlin’ in prayer all night long, 
and I’m sure if Jacob prevailed, he ought to.’’ 

‘* Parson Malbone’s prayers is amazin’ effica- 
cious, I know,’’ said Aunt Katy. ‘‘ Member 
when I nursed Mis’ Malbone; my ole Aunt 
Hannah, she lived there, then, she was ninety 
years old, but she had all her faculties. Mis’ 
Malbone she suffered and suffered, and hung 
between life and death; and Aunt Hannah 
she says to me, ‘ Katy,’ says she, ‘it’s her hus- 
band’s prayers keeping her back.’ At last she 
sunk away, while he was holdin’ her hand as 
happy as a chiid goin’ to sleep; and I tell you, 
children,’’ concluded Aunt Katy, with added 
solemnity, ‘‘ that look, that same look I was 
tellin’ you about that’s on a little baby’s face, 
was on hers; and, when folks die happy, it 
don’t make no odds how old, nor how ugly, nor 
how wrinkled they be, it always comes back.’’ 

‘*Laws, Aunt Katy, it’s as good as Seriptur’ 
to hear you talk!’’ said Myra, deeply impressed. 
‘*But now, you know, Aunt Katy, folks do say 
that Mis’ Dalrymple’s folks ain’t just like other 
folks ; and that what they need when they ’re 
sick or anything ain’t medicine nor no sich, but 
just spiritual weapons.” 

Aunt Katy shook her head, and looked un- 
speakably wise. 

**These old families, you see, Myra, they’s 
got their own ways; fact.is, there’s something 
mysterious in this child’s sickness. My old 
Aunt Hannah she knew all about the Van 
Sandtwycks and their ways, and the old lady 
that’s in that picture there in the parlor, and 
she ‘lowed there was something very strange ; 
some folks did say that, seeing she never was 
real out and out dead and buried, she’s always 
trying to get back into this world, or else some- 





thing worse in her likeness. I ain’t noways 
prepared to say; things is mysterious.’’ 

‘* Well, the Scripture says watch and pray,”’ 
remarked Myra; ‘‘and, anyhow, there ain’t no 
harm in it.’’ 

“* That ’s all nonsense you ’ve been talking,’’ 
said Aaron. 

‘* What’s nonsense ?’’ said Aunt Katy, sitting 
up very straight. 

‘* All that about the other world, and t’other 
side of Jordan, and angels, and prayers; and 
sich. They ain’t no place only jest this; 1’d 
as soon believe in them fetishes they worship 
over in Africa. I ain’t go’n’ to believe in no- 
thing I ain’t seen jest because it’s an old book 
and a parson tells me to.’’ 

‘*Don’t believe there’s no such a place as 
Africa,’’ said Aunt Katy, decidedly. 

‘*Law sakes! such ignorance as they is in 
this world!’’ said Aaron, with contempt. 
‘* Why, it’s where we all come from to start 
with.”’ 

‘‘T ain’t never seen it,’’ said Aunt Katy, ob- 
stinately ; ‘‘ don’t believe it.’’ 

‘‘Why, Aunt Katy, how you talk! Why, 
there’s books and books about it; and my old 
master, Capen Coffin, his ship traded there.”’ 

‘*Well,”? returned Aunt Katy, rising, ‘‘I 
ain’t goin’ to believe in no such an unrational 
place as that, on the word of books I ain’t never 
seen; and, as to Capen Coffin, every one knows 
what yarns them old sailors tell.’’ 

‘There ain’t no use arguin’ with women 
folks ever,’’ said Aaron, with majesty, as he 
knocked out his pipe and retreated to the sta- 
ble; while Aunt Katy, chuckling to herself, 
left Myra to her ancient and solitary reign over 
the kitchen. 

‘**T tell you, Doctor, this night is going to be 
the turning point with this child,’’ said the old 
nurse, when she had looked at the little patient, 
who, to the ordinary eye, seemed unchanged. 

The Doctor nodded. 

‘*So I guess. Watch her carefully, and let 
me know if there is any alteration; I'll stay 
awhile, and lie down in the next room.”’ 

The change came, as is often the case, at that 
doleful period, the ‘‘ noon of the night.’’ Aunt 
Katy and the mother, watching with anxious 
eyes, saw a slight convulsive shudder pass over 
the still figure ; then came alow cry, as of grief 
and wonder :— 

‘‘T am coming back ; oh, Iam coming back !"’ 

Doctor Markham called her gently by name. 

She put her hands to her head, and, after a 
moment, looked up with a sweet, sad smile, 
and called her mother. 

** She'll do now,’’ said the Doctor. 

It was true, the crisis had passed. She 
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seemed less worn out and exhausted than might 
have been expected; and, the next morning, 
at her earnest request, Asa’ was admitted. 

‘*Q Electa, I have been so sorry!” said the 
boy, with a sob; ‘‘I thought you’d die, and I 
should never be able to tell you how sorry I 
was,’”’ 

‘¢T should have known,”’ she said. 
cry, dear.’’ 

In a few days she seemed to be perfectly re- 
covered; but, to Doctor Malbone, and to him 
alone, she seemed not quite the same after her 
illness. She grew stronger and rosier, and her 
mother thought her improved, but the minister 
felt that there was a change in his pupil. Some- 
thing was gone from the assured, peaceful se- 
renity of her face, the calm of her manner. 
Now and then would come over her a slight 
shadow, as of anxiety or care. Sometimes, in 
the midst of her book or her work, she would 
pause with a half-listening look, and sit with 
her book open before her, or her needle sus- 
pended, as if in perplexed expectation. 

‘* What are you thinking of, my dear child ?”’ 
said Mr. Malbone, as one day when the two 


** Don’t 


were alone in the study he watched her fall | 


into one of these fits of abstraction. 
She sighed, and resumed the pencil she had 
dropped. 


‘*T cannot tell,’’ 


she answered. ‘It seems 


to me as if I had lost something, or forgotten | 
something I would gladly remember if I could; | 


but a veil or a cloud comes before me, and I 
cannot even tell what it is that I miss.” 

‘* These are but cloud shadows, my Electa,’’ 
said the old gentleman, but he sighed. 

‘*And if we ourselves are only real, I suppose 
we need not fear shadows,”’ said the girl, look- 
ing up, as if she expected to be understood. 

‘¢ My child, I am afraid you are only too real 
for this world,’’ said the old minister. ‘‘ There, 
put up your work, and run out into the orchard 
with Asa, and be a child while you can; you 
will be a woman soon enough.”’ 

Before long he saw the boy and girl running 
to and fro in the orchard, and helping to gather 
the fruit into gold and crimson heaps, a picture 
of youtuful frolic and delight. 

(To be continued. ) 


——____.p2eg—_—_—___. 


Ir cannot be too often repeated that luxuries, 
not necessities, bring ruin. We are ruined, 
not by what we really want, but what we think 
we want; therefore, never go abroad in search 
of your wants—if they be real ones, they will 
come home in search of you; for he who buys 
what he does not want, will soon want what 
he cannot buy. 


SOMEW HERE. 





BY A. DE B. 





Unper the blue of a mother’s eyes, 
A baby smiles in its sweet surprise 
At the pretty world, and coos and crows, 
And strong and sturdy and hardy grows; 
But somewhere, 
There’s a seed of cotton, or skein of flax 
Growing, or grown to its full climax, 
That shall wrap the soft baby limbs round and round, 
Some day, in the cold, bleak, and darksome ground. 


Down in the depths of a maiden’s eyes 
A lover beholds his long-sought prize ; 
And she trembles and whispers the timid ‘‘ yes,’ 
And they dream of their untold happiness. 
But somewhere, 
There ‘s a robe of lustreless folds of white 
That shall drape the pure figure so fair and slight; 
And a sharp, bright needle, and cutting thread, 
| Are waiting to sew on the clothes for the dead. 


’ 





| Forth from the valiant soldier’s eyes 
| There darteth a blaze of proud ecstasies 
| O’er honor and praise, while from near and far 
Thunders the pomp and the glory of war. 

But somewhere, 
There ’s a stripe of red and a stripe of white, 
And a field of blue, which has won in the fight— 
It shall clasp the bold soldier so true and brave 
In the depths of the yawning, gloomy grave. 


Out of the dimness of dying eyes 

A sudden light flashes and seems to rise, 

And catches the glow of an answering gleam, 

And we know that our heaven’s no earthly dream. 
For SOMEWHERE 

In the great heights past our poor mortal ken 

There are glories awaiting us children of men; 

And the fast-fading light of our weak, earthly eyes, 

Behold the glad rays of a bright Paradise. 


———_pegq——— 


THE BLOSSOMING. 





BY H. P. M. 





A nosenup saw I, on a cloudy day, 

Awaiting sunshine that it might unfold; 
When, suddenly, like a long rod of gold 

In a magician’s hand, there came a ray 
That pried the petals open to the sight, 

To bask in summer air and tender light. 

My skies were dark—no brightness could I see ; 
No maiden loved me, and for none I cared. 
The raptures of no double love I shared, 

Till my sweet sun, dear Margaret, came to me. 
Upon my folded heart her beams she threw ; 
And, like the rose, love flowered into view. 


— peg 


To think well is the way to act rightly. 
Tue fewer laws we make for children the 


better. 
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ONE OF THE LOST BOOKS. 





BY AUBER FORESTIER, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ECHOES 
FKOM MIST LAND,’’ ETC. 





**Or all things in the world I should like to 
go root among the tombs of old Egypt. Who 
knows what mysteries I might unearth !”’ 

Thus exclaimed my pet niece and ward, 
pretty, golden-haired, enthusiastic Ray Stuart. 
Our young friend, Julius Throckmorton, devout 


student of Archwology, for whose sake Ray > 


cherished a tenderness for ancient things, gazed 
approvingly on her as she spoke, but I laughed 
outright. Julius, be it here remarked, ostensi- 
bly frequented our house to hold learned con- 
verse with me, but I had not been slow in dis- 
covering that the real magnet which drew him 
there was my fair ward. Ere long the two had 
gained my consent to enter into an engagement, 
the length of which would depend upon the 
state of the money market. 

‘* You down among the tombs, Ray !”’ cried I. 
**Come, come, do not put my imagination to so 
severe a test. It would be difficult to fancy 
your ladyship covered with the dust of ages, in 
narrow confines where I have myself been half- 
stifled to death in days gone by.”’ 

‘““Why, uncle, when were you in Egypt?’ 
exclaimed Ray, pathetically adding, “‘1 think 
you might have told me before.’’ 

‘Dear child, my flight into Egypt belongs to 
a chapter of my history in which you had no 
part. I seldom speak of it, so jealous am I 
that my friend Ebers, not I, discovered the won- 
derful Papyrus.”’ 

‘“To what Papyrus do you refer, doctor?” 
inquired Julius, thirst for knowledge overcom- 
ing his dislike to plead ignorance in the pres- 
ence of my Ray, who, on her part, sank grace- 
fully down on an ottoman at my feet, prepared 
to hearken unto whatever words of wisdom 
might be forthcoming. 

** As it will doubtless interest you both,’’ said 
I, ‘‘your question, Julius, shall be answered 
with full particulars. Pay strict attention, 
now, and I will plunge forthwith into the gist 
of the matter. 

‘When I was in Egypt, during the winter of 
1872-3, I made the acquaintance of George 
Ebers, the great German Egyptologist, who, 
with his‘learned friend and countryman, Lud- 
wig Stern, was in quest of archeological data. 
Having no defined plan of my own, I fell into 
their wake, and followed wherever they led. 
It was at Heliopolis that we encountered a 
wealthy and extremely pretentious Arab, who 
possessed quite a store of ancient rubbish which 
he was not above exchanging for our filthy 





lucre. Certain mysterious references he made 
led me to the conclusion that he was holding in 
reserve some object of grave import. I spoke 
to Ebers about it, but, alas! he had followed 
the scent before me. He had that morning, he 
told me, with some dignity, offered the Arab a 
large sum for any remarkable relic. 

‘* The following morning the Arab appeared, 
carrying with him a metallic case, which, when 
oY *. displayed to view a Papyrus roll, 
w in mummy cloths, hoary with age. 
» uptly discovered what a prize he had 

#hin his grasp; but he was doomed to 
a terrile trial of patience before he could call 
it his own. The wily Arab, detecting the ex- 
citement caused by his ugly little case and its 
curious contents, in spite of all our efforts to 
profess indifference, affixed to his treasure a 
price far beyond the immediate reach of any of 
us ; and, feeling sure that we would find means 
of obtaining the purchase money, he moved 
calmly away, leaving us to our consternation. 
He was wise in his generation. Ebers could not 
have returned to his native land without that 
coveted possession. For days he went about 
with face sombre as the tombs themselves, and, 
wherever it was likely to arouse sympathy, he 
told his pitiful story. Ere long this reached 
the ears of a German gentleman of fortune, Mr. 
Max Giinther, who was amusing himself in the 
vicinity, and who was proud to advance the 
funds for so valuable a purchase. According to 
the Arab story, which there was no reason to 
doubt, the Papyrus roll had been found in a 
mummy case of the Theban Necropolis, the re- 
pository of so many marvellous relics, about 
fourteen years previously, and had been kept 
in waiting for some enthusiastic purchaser.’’ 

**This is delightful,’’ cried Ray, no longer 
able to refrain from interrupting me. ‘‘ But 
what was written on the roll, dear uncle ?”’ 

‘*Ah, we are coming to that! Upon exami- 
nation it was found to be closely covered with 
Hieratic script. Julius knows, if my Ray does 
not, that the Hieratic script was the written 
language of the priests, the sacerdotal caste, 
while Hieroglyphics, or picture writing, formed 
the written language of the people. After sern- 
tinizing the script, noting mention of kings and 
a calendar on the back of the roll, Ebers un- 
hesitatingly dated it 1552 B. C., the period when 
Moses, according to accepted chronology, was 
twenty-one years of age. Moreover, he found 
it to be a treatise on medicine, and filled us 
with awe by pronouncing it to be one of those 
six Hermetic Books, named by Clement of 
Alexandria in the year 200 A. D., ‘One of the 
Lost Books.’ Fancy the romance which must 
have centred about its concealment !’’ 
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‘* [never heard anything half so wonderful,’’ 
here burst out impetuous Ray; but Julius, too 
deeply moved for commonplace utterance, calm- 
ly awaited further developments. 

‘** Ebers lost no time,’’ I continued, ‘‘ in speed- 
ing home with his treasure. It was deposited 
in the Leipsic University Library, its existence 
kept profoundly secret from the public until, 
with the aid of royal patronage and co-opera- 
tion of an enterprising publisher, a fac-simile 
reproduction was prepared. It was issued, late 
in 1875, in two handsome volumes, and only 
two copies of these, so far as I am aware, have 
yet reached America. One is in the library of 
the Army Medical Department in Washington, 
the other I saw myself yesterday at the Astor 
Library in New York.’’ 

Julius sprang to his feet, as though to betake 
himself forthwith to the Astor, while Ray seized 
my hand, crying :— 

**Let me go up to town at once, uncle, and 
visit the Astor.’’ 

‘* Softly, dear children,’’ said I. ‘It is too 
late to go to-day, but for the present I can par- 
tially satisfy your curiosity from my note-book.”’ 

The ardent enthusiasm of my young people, 
as they once more grouped themselves about 
me, gladdened my heart quite as much as had 
done my acquaintance with the facts I had to 
reveal to them. When quiet reigned, I pro- 
ceeded thus :— 

‘The Papyrus roll was christened Papyrus- 
Ebers. How proud Ray would have been had 
it borne her uncle’s name instead! It con- 
sisted of one solidly rolled sheet of yellow- 
brown papyrus, three-tenths of a metre wide 
and twenty metres long, carefully marked off 
into 110 pages. For convenience of preserva- 
tion and exhibition the roll has been cut into 
several lergths, but the plates of the two vol- 
umes are accurately given according to the 
pages of the original, even the figures 28 and 
29 being omitted, while the text is continuous. 
Ebers supposes this omission to be due to some 
superstition regarding these numbers, although 
it may have beenamere carelessness in compu- 
tation. Papyrus-Ebers is one of the best pre- 
served parchments known, not a character is 
defaced; and in the handsome volumes I saw 
yesterday it is faithfully reproduced. The body 
of the work is written in black ink, the weights 
and measures being given in red, and on the 
margin of some of the receipts stands the word 
‘good,’ in different handwriting, with lighter 
ink, showing that upon trial they had proved 
satisfactory. The title-page of the publication 
may be translated from the German thus, as I 
have it in my note-book :— = 

‘** Papyrus-Ebers, the Hermetic Book of Med- 


icines of the Ancient Egyptians. Published with 
Synopsis of Contents and Introduction by George 
Ebers. With a Hieroglyphic Latin Glossary by 
Ludwig Stern. Under the Patronage of the 
Royal Bureau of Education in Saxony. Leipsic: 
Wilhelm Engleman, 1875. 2 vols. Folio.’ 

‘* Besides the synopsis of contents, Ebers 
gives a literal interpretation in German of the 
first two pages, reserving further interpretation 
for a future edition. He informs his reader 
that he finds every indication of the venerable 
treatise on the healing art having been com- 
piled at the College of Priests in Thebes from 
stores of medical learning more ancient still; 
and states that, although the writing abounds 
in incantations and conjurations, as is natural 
in an era when the physicians were also priests, 
there is no pretence of alchemistic magic about 
it. I have here a note of the opening lines of 
Plate 1:— 

‘**This book begins with the preparation of 
medicines for every portion of a patient’s body. 
I come from Heliopolis, where are the Lords of 
Protection, the Masters of Eternity, and Salva- 
tion. I come from Sais, where are the Mother- 
Goddesses, who extended to me protection. 
The Lords of the Universe told me how to free 
the gods from murderous disease.’ 

‘*Further down on the same page are the 
words :— 

***Ra pities the sick. His teacher is Thuti, 
who gave him speech, who made this book, and 
gives instruction to scholars and physicians.’ ’’ 

My young folks had pretty well restrained 
any‘inclination to break the thread of my nar- 
rative, but their flushed, eager faces amply 
testified to their extreme interest. Now Ray, 
after a few whispered words with Julius, asked 
me who Ra and Thuti were. 

‘*Ra or Re,’’ said I, ‘‘is none other than Sol, 
the Sun God, of whom Osiris, that divinity 
with many characteristics, was a later repre- 
sentative. Thuti, called also Theut, Taaut, 
and Toth, is identical with the famous Hermes 
Trismegistus, of both Pheenicians and Egyp- 
tians, who, according to Diodorus, was the 
friend and counsellor of Osiris, and who was 
held in superstitious reverence by the alchem- 
ists of the middle ages. Hermes was a benevo- 
lent god, the inventor of the arts and sciences ; 
he taught the Egyptians writing, grammar, 
arithmetic, geometry, geography, astronomy, 
music, and medicine, gave laws to the people, 
and regulated their religious ceremonies. The 
priests of Egypt, in the year 363 A. D., had in 
their possession forty-two books which they 
attributed to Hermes ; thirty-six of these con- 
tained the history of human knowledge ; and 





the remaining six, those referred to by Clement 
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of Alexandria, treated of anatomy, pathology, 
instruments of surgery, and of medicine.”’ 

‘* Then, beyond question,’’ exclaimed Julius, 
‘* Papyrus-Kbers must be one of those long-lost 
Hermetic books.’’ 

‘* Yes, this seems pretty well authenticated. 
In looking over the contents I found that the 
work contained directions for the preparation 
of medicines, receipts for diseases of the eyes 
and of the ears, for strengthening and healing 
the nerves, for promoting the growth of the 
hair and preventing it from turning gray, and 
a section devoted to the science of the beating 
of the heart.”’ 

‘‘ Verily, there is no new thing under the 
sun!’’? Cried Julius. ‘‘ How each fresh read- 
ing of the past, doctor, strengthens and con- 
firms this saying of farseeing Solomon !”’ 

‘* Indeed, yes,’’ rejoined I, ‘“‘and what a 
keen sense of the ludicrous stirs within us 
when we fancy the lords of creation and high- 
born dames, upwards of thirty-four hundred 
years ago, resorting to dyes to efface the silvery 
threads of time precisely as they do in these 
so-called degenerate days !’’ 

‘*T don’t believe in dyeing the hair,’’ here 
interposed Ray, with a loving glance at my 
white locks, ‘‘ but I do wish you physicians 
could be persuaded that it is as much your 
duty to keep the hair healthy as any other 
part of the body. I know that mine,’’ touch- 
ing her luxuriant golden locks as she spoke, 
‘is beginning to fall out abominably.’’ 

‘* Well, my child,’’ laughed I, ‘‘ the subject 
shall be taken into immediate consideration. 
If my own skill fails me, perhaps Papyrus- 
Ebers may inform me of some wash which will 
prevent you from becoming aitogether bald. 
But is it not strange, Julius,’’ I continued, 
turning to the young man, whose attention had 
wandered over to his fair companion, ‘‘is it 
not strange that the heights of scientific skill 
attained in those ancient times, heights that 
each new unearthing of the past renders more 
apparent, could ever have been obscured from 
view? The art of the physician was lost in 
the early Christian era, science came to be 
tainted with magic, and later had to be rebuilt 
by a slow, wearisome process. It certainly is 
most astonishing to think that in the sixteenth 
century before Christ many results similar to 
those of modern science were attained. I assure 
you, I eagerly anticipate the complete interpre- 
tation of the book.”’ 

For a moment profound silence reigned among 
us, yet it was soon broken by my quick-witted 
Ray. 

“Tt is all strange, uncle dear,’ said she, 
springing up and throwing her arms around 





my neck, ‘‘ but stranger still would it have 
been had you been able to keep the discovery 
of the Papyrus roll to yourself if you had known 
of it since the winter of 1872-3. Fie, uncle, 
fie! How could you try to deceive me so? I 
have just been recalling certain facts, which, 
in my delight over your story, I had forgotten, 
and I now know to a certainty, that you were 
no more in Egypt with Professor Ebers than I 
was.”’ 

** Caught, Ray,’’ I laughed. ‘‘ Well I sup- 
pose I shall be compelled to confess that I was 
not there in the flesh, but I most certainly was 
in the spirit when my German advices first 
apprised me of the wonderful discovery, and 
when yesterday at the Astor I actually did 
turn over the leaves of ‘ Papyrus-Ebers.’ Never 
mind, in recompense for the deception, I shall 
take you along when I really do go down into 
Egypt to uunt up the rest of the Lost Books. 
But, Ray,’’ I added, placing my hand on my 
girl’s shoulder, and looking quizzically at 
Julius, ‘“‘I fear you will not care to go until 
a certain event will enable us to take Julius 
along. Hurrah, children, let us hasten to 
make our fortunes, and then we will all go 
together to the land of Ray’s yearning !’’ 

Ere I had concluded, Ray was gone. She 
had fled from my study to the music-room, and 
soon the full, rich tones of her beloved Concert- 
Grand fell on our ears. It was a Chopin valse 
she had attacked with all the vim at her com- 
mand, and the volume of weird, eager aspira- 
tion with which it was fraught drew Julius 
also away from my side. Soon the tones of the 
instrument were hushed, while a low murmur 
of voices floated over to me in their stead. My 
children were happy, and so too was I in my 
solitary cogitations. As Ray had divined, I 
had not been in Egypt with George Ebers ; all 
the more blessed therefore to be able to follow 
him thither in fancy. 

To my readers, before they leave me to my 
reveries, I would say that both foreign and 
home scientific journals have published full 
particulars of the history of Papyrus-Ebers, 
any of your scientific friends can corroborate 
my statements, but this is the first effort, so far 
as I am aware, to make it known through the 
medium of a popular family magazine. The 
general reader is most familiar with George 
Ebers through his romance, ‘‘An Egyptian 
King’s Daughter,’’ a fine translation of which 
was published some years since by J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. A new Egyptian romance of his, 
called ‘‘Uarda,’’ has recently appeared in 
Germany, and is said to be more impregnated 
with the rich glow and coloring of life than its 
predecessor. I am told that a translation of 
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‘‘Uarda’”’ is soon to be issued by one of our 
large publishing houses. 
read by all whom I have been so fortunate as 
to interest in its author. 
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BY LIDA CC. TULLOCK. 





Sinkine into the cushioned depths of her 


“*sleepy hollow,’’ the languid Mrs. Mordaunt | 


refreshed herself from her gold-mounted vinai- 
grette, and was enabled to ask the following 
question of her tall, manly son, who, leaning 
against the velvet-draped mantel, impatiently 
fingered the articles of virtu scattered upon it. 

‘* And the name of your rustic enslaver ?’’ 

**Mother, she is not rustic,’? was the em- 
phatic response. ‘‘I have told you already 
that she would grace the most refined society.’’ 

‘*Spare me your rhapsodies, my dear Clar- 
ence,’’ raising her frail hands, burdened with 
costly rings. ‘‘The announcement of your en- 
tanglement with a person living in a village 
bearing the dreadful name of Jonesburg has 
been quite enough for one morning, yet I will 
try to undergo the still harder ordeal of hear- 
ing that her name is Jones or Smith. Complete 
your work—I am prepared for anything.”’ 

The young mar knew that he would have to 
encounter a storm; so, squaring his shoulders, 
he said, firmly :-— 

‘“‘The name of the lady whom I love, my 
dear mother, is Nora Bump.’’ 

‘‘Nora Bump! Oh! oh! was ever any one 
so ill treated ?’’ and, covering her face with her 
filmy lace handkerchief, the fine lady indulged 
in a few hysterical tears. 

‘‘Mother, mether! how ean you be so ab- 
surd ?’? broke impatiently from the lips of the 
young man, as he strode up and down the 
dainty room. 

‘Absurd !’’ wailed his mother. ‘My own 
son turns against me!. It is that horrid girl’s 
work. Ican bear no more; leave me and call 
Elise. But, before you go, understand that if 
you persist in your intention of marrying that 
dreadful person, it will be at the risk of losing 
both mother and fortune. Not another word ; 
leave me.” 

Clarence rang for the maid, then rushed from 
the room ; and, springing upon his horse, which 
stood saddled at the door, rode furiously away. 

“‘That which we call a rose, by any other 
name would smell as sweet,’’ affirms the fair 
Juliet, in her moonlit balcony; but the senti- 
ment had no place in the heart of Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, whose nerves could not bear the rude 











impression imade upon them by common or 


I hope it will be | harsn appellatives. 


In selecting her servants she gave the prefer- 
ence to those bearing pleasing or romantic 
names; or, if obliged to take one whose cog- 
nomen jarred upon her sensitive nature, it 
was with the understanding that, during her 
period of service, the maid should consent to 
be called by some name chosen by her mistress. 

Mrs. Mordaunt had been, in her youth, an 
operative in a cotton-mill, situated in one’ of 
our large manufacturing cities. Nerves were 
then unknown to her; the clash and whir of 


| the looms, so deafening to unaccustomed ears, 


did not disturb her reflections or interrupt her 
chaffing conversations with her companions. 
But when Adolphus Mordaunt, a wealthy young 
idler, fell in love with her pretty face, and raised 
her from a life of toil to his own assured position 
in society, she thought nerves were a necessary 
accompaniment to the fine house, equipage, 
wardrobe, and other good things of life with 
which her husband surrounded her; so she as- 
siduously cultivated these sensitive springs of 
her anatomy until they became her excuse for 
every whim and vagary born in her fertile 
brain. od 

When Clarence returned from his long ride, 
both horse and man were subdued by the furi- 
ous pace which had taken them far out of the 
city among the woods and fields of the country. 
He had thought much and long, had revolved 
the question over and over in his mind, and 
had reached but one conclusion, which was 
never to give up his beloved, come what might, 
even were she twenty times Nora Bump of 
Jonesburg. 

Loving his mother fondly, he was yet keenly 
alive to her silly whims, and knew how tena- 
ciously she clung tothem. He had, therefore, 
no hope that anything which he might say 
would induce her to think favorably of his love. 

With an expression of sadness upon his 
young, frank face, he sought his room to pre- 
pare for dinner. He had scarcely closed his 
door when a littie tap was heard, and he threw 
it open to discover Elise, his mother’s pretty 
maid, who, with a coquettish little courtesy, 
presented a note. 

‘* A billet from Madam votre mére.’’ 

‘* Very well;’’ and, shutting himself in, he 
read the note, which ran as follows :— 


‘*In the present state of my nerves I cannot 
risk the chance of again having to listen to your. 
rhapsodies over Miss—I cannot write the fear- 
ful name—the thought of it alone almost over- 
comes me. I shall, therefore, start for Newport 
to-morrow morning. Join me there in a week 
if you can decide to give up all thoughts of 
her; if not, you know what your loss will be 
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—both mother and fortune. Oh, my son! seek 
some other maiden; I care not if she be rich or 
poor, if only her name and face be such as will 
not unpleasantly affect my delicate nerves. I 
am ready to press a mother’s kiss upon her 
brow. Do not try tosee me before I go; I could 
not bear the meeting. Farewell !’’ 

Amusement, anger, contempt, strove for the 
mastery as Clarence perused his mother’s mes- 
sage. 

‘*Give up Nora, indeed !’’ he muttered ; ‘‘ the 
dear, loving, sensible little thing! 1 wish my 
mother possessed a few grains of Nora’s com- 
mon senee; she never would have written such 
stuff as that. But what shall Ido? I will not 
give up Nora, and how can I bear to offend my 
good mother? I have it! I will run up to 
Jonesburg to-morrow and lay the whole case 
before the dear girl; her quick wit will find 


some way out of the scrape, Ill wager. What | 


a blessed chance it was that caused me tosprain 
my ankle while on a fishing excursion, and 
stranded me for a time beneath the hospitable 
roof of the Bumps! Otherwise I fear I should 
never have met and loved my little Nora.” 
The next day Nora Bump was seated in a 


simply furnished room, busily engaged in sew- | 


ing, when a ring at the door roused her from 
the thoughts in which she had been indulging. 
She opened the door, and was clasped in the 
arms of Clarence Mordaunt. 

Do not be scandalized. Jonesburg was a 
sparsely settled place, and the Bump mansion 
had no opposite neighbor; consequently the 
embrace was strictly private, although the time 
was midday. 

“Why, Clarence,’’ was the girl's exclama- 
tion, as she led him in, ‘‘ what has brought you 
here to-day ?”’ 

** Are you not glad to see me ?”’ 

**You know that I am, always. 
need of my telling you of it.’’ 


** Thank you, Nora!’’ said he, fondly, as they 


sat down side by side. ‘‘ How pleasant it is to 
hear your frank words !’’ 

**Ts anything the matter ?’’ asked Nora, anx- 
iously searching the face of her lover. 

** Nothing, dear, that cannot be overcome, I 
hope. My mother’’— ’ 

‘* Is displeased with your engagement to me ?”’ 

‘Yes; she has gone to Newport, and will 
not see me again unless I give you up.”’ 

The girl had plenty of spirit. Snatching a 
ring from her finger, she dropped it in his hand, 
saying :— 

“*T will spare you the trouble, Mr. Mordaunt.’’ 

**Nora!’’ was the reproachful cry. 

**Then you do not wish it ?”’ 

**How could you think it, darling; have I 
not. sworn to love you always ?”’ 


There is no | 


“Yes; but I am not forgetful of the differ- 
ence in our stations, and know, alas! that too 
| many of your class amuse themselves with girls 
| like myself for a time, and then tire of them.’’ 
“Believe me, I am not of that sort. My 
fondest hope and firmest purpose is to call you 
mine. ‘Will you not trust me ?”’ 
| Matters having been satisfactorily adjusted, 
and the glittering ring replaced, Clarence pro. 
ceeded to state the position in which he stood. 

‘*My mother is a good woman who loves me 
fondly, but she has one deplorable weakness.”’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

**Nerves. So far has she indulged it that 
an uneuphonious name uttered in her presence 
overcomes her. All her domestics have roman- 
tic or fanciful names, and Clarence Adolphus, 
the one she burdened her only son with, was 

| almost enough to prevent his attaining matur- 
ity 

‘*T think Clarence is a beautiful name,”’’ 
murmured Nora. 4 

‘*Do you, love? You shall have a kiss for 
that; but togoon. Forgive me, dear, if I offend 
you, but when I told my mother your name, 
she became hysterical, sent me from her pre- 
| sence, and refused to see me again.”’ 

To his surprise the young girl broke into a 
peal of merry laughter. 

‘‘And is that all she has against me, my 
name ?’’ 

** Yes, she is ready to welcome any bride I 
may choose, provided it be one with a pretty 
or high-sounding name.’’ 
| **Then I think we can accommodate her.”’ 
| With a look of mischief, Nora brought a quaint 
| old Bible from a stand in the corner, and, turn- 

ing to the family record, put her finger on a 
line and motioned to Clarence. 
| Following the direction of the pretty fore- 
| finger the young man read aloud :— 
‘*Honoria de Bonpere, daughter of Eugene 
'and Hermione de Boapere, born Aug. 23d, 
1856.”’ 

“What has that to do with the question ?”’ 

he asked. ‘‘ Who is this person ?’’ 
| ‘The one who stands before you, at your 
service, sir,’’ dropping him a mock courtesy. 
“You? This is not in the least like your 
; name,’’ 
‘*T will tell you the story. My ancestors 
| were Huguenots, who fled from place to place 
| and finally settled here. The name became cor- 
rupt in the mouths of the honest country folks, 
until, after passing from the stately de Bonpere 
to Bumper and Bumpus, it was finally shorn of 
all grace and beauty, and became Bump.’’* 


* A fact. 
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** Why have you never teld me this before ?’’ 

‘Tt seldom occurs to me, I have become 
so accustomed to being called ‘Nora Bump.’ 
When poor papa was alive he tried to establish 
the old name, but his efforts died with him. 
Uncle is of such an easy disposition that it 
makes but little difference what he is called. 
Will my rightful name prove acceptable to your 
mother, do you think ?’’ she concluded, anx- 
iously. 

‘* Honoria de Bonpere! It will take her cap- 
tive at one. She never could have withstood 
your sweet face could I have gained her con- 
sent to meeting you; but now, with your high- 
sounding title, the way is clear. But Nora, 
how shall we tell her f”’ 

‘* Strategy, my boy, strategy,’’ replied Nora, 
gayly. ‘* Let her think that you have complied 
with her request, and present me simply as 
Honoria de Bonpere, with no reference to my 
local appellation, thus leaving no chance for 
her former prejudice to cling to me.”’ 

This was agreed upon. Accordingly, at 
the expiration of the prescribed week, Mrs. 
Mordaunt was gladdened by a visit from her son. 

After the warm greetings were over, Mrs. 
Mordaunt asked the expected question :— 

‘Well, my son, have you decided ?”’ 

Te.” 

*¢ You will do as I wish ?”’ 

‘*My dear mother,’’ he replied, taking her 
hand fondly in his own, ‘“‘in so important a 
step as marriage, I could not bring myself to 
displease you.”’ 

Mrs. Mordaunt smiled, well pleased by the 
affectionate words and manner of her boy. 
‘And you will give up the person with the 
unpleasant name ?”’ 

‘*T shall never marry Nora Bump,’’ Clar- 
ence replied, drooping his head and sighing, 
as became a man who had given up a cherished 


dream. 


**Thank you, my love! Come, cheer up, we | 


BI 


wil} soon find a bride for you. 


Clarence raised his head, drew his mother’s | 


arm around his neck, and, looking into her 
face, said :— 


** What will you think of me when I tell you | 


that I have already selected a lady to fill my 
poor Nora’s place ?’’ 

**T shall think, if her name and face be such 
as will gratify me, that you have done well; 
and you shall see how a fond mother can re- 
ward a son who accedes to her wishes.”’ 

‘* Her face, manner, and breeding are unex- 
ceptionable ; her name is one in which even 
you, my fastidious mother, will delight.” 

Tt is’ — 

‘‘ Honoria de Bonpere.’’ 

Vou. xcv1.—20 


‘* Charming! So stately and high sounding !’’ 
| exclaimed the well-pleased lady. 
| ‘She is an orphan,’ continued Clarence, 
| warming with his subject, ‘‘and is descended 
| from an illustrious Huguenot family who fled 
| from their native land to avoid persecution.’ 
|  ** Descended from those dear romantic Hugue- 
| nots one sees at the opera? How delightful! 
| Where is she? I long to give her my blessing.’’ 
| Well understanding his mother’s character, 
| Clarence had foreseen her enthusiastic recep- 
| tion of his communication, and had arranged 

matters accordingly. 

‘* Honoria will appreciate your kindness, my 
warm-hearted mother. Longing to present her 
to you at the earliest moment, I brought her 
with me to-day. She awaits your pleasure.”’ 

‘* Bring her in at once.’’ 

Clarence left the room, and Mrs. Mordaunt 
waited anxiously for his return. Meanwhile, 
with due regard to effect and the dramatic pos- 
| Sibilities of the coming presentation, she seated 

herself upon the most imposing chair the room 
afforded (she was a handsome woman, and had 
often the air of being seated on a throne), and 
arranged her draperies of rich silk and rare lace 
| about her. She had not long to wait. The 
| door, at the end of the spacious rocm, opened, 
and Clarence appeared leading his companion. 
With admirable forethought, Clarence had 
taken Nora to the house of a discreet lady 
friend in his own city, and two or three days 
were spent in arranging a toilet that should 
not do violence to his mother’s fastidious taste. 
As they moved up the room, Mrs. Mordaunt 
noted the slight, graceful figure, robed in pale- 
grey silk; a rose-colored sash was tied loosely 
about the slender waist, rich lace shaded, the 
| throat, while for sole ornament she wore an 
| antique medallion, on which was the coat-of- 
arms of her family, fashioned with pearls. 
| The face was beautiful. Soft, black hair 
shaded a brow of purity and intellect; the ex- 
pressive dark eyes, clear, rich cheeks, and 
well-formed mouth were equally pleasing. 

‘* How distingué ! How refined !’’ thought the 
happy mother, as Clarence, to flatter his pa- 
rent’s dramatic proclivities, knelt with his 
betrothed at her feet. 

The warm, motherly embrace which was be- 
stowed upon Nora, or Honoria, as she should 
| be called, showed that, under Mrs: Mordaunt’s 
| outer covering of whims and fine-ladyisms, 
there yet beat a true, womanly heart. 

She urged forward the marriage with all 
possible dispatch, and discoursed not a little, 
among her friends, upon the birth and lineage 
of her new daughter, never dreaming that Hon- 
oria de Bonpere was the despised Nora Bump. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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MONEY. 
A PARLOR DRAMA. 





BY AUGUSTA DE BUBNA. 





Characters. 


Mr. Matcom Minas, a rich merchant. 

Mrs. Miverva Mipas, his devoted wife. 

Miss Dotty Dorr, Mrs. Mipas’s younger sister. 
Mx. Frank Arceyt, Doiy’s lover, poor and proud. 
SERVANT. 


Scene.—A private parlor in hotel. Time, 8 0’ clock 


P.M. A door in background leads from parlor | 


into sleeping apartment. Opposite door, a hand- 
some lounge with flounced cover. Egyptian cab- 
inet, Turkish rug, and other articles in room be- 
tokening taste and wealth. 


Curtain rises, discovering Mr. Minas about taking 
leave of his wife, who looks troubled and anxious. 


Mr. Midas (giving into his wife’s charge a heary 
cash-bor, containing gold, silver, and United States 
bends). There, my dear, is, if not quite the 
wealth of Ormus and of Ind, at least as much 
of the United States of America’s hard money 
as I wish to carry very far; and rether more 
than I know what to do with just now, in these 
days of breaking banks, and wnsafe safes. Act- 
ually, one is puzzled to know what to do with 
one’s money, after toiling in order to obtain it. 
I wish I could have found time to deposit this 
in the National before I came home, but I was 
unable to do so, and will be obliged to leave it 
with you to-night. Lock it up safe somewhere, 
and I'll see to it the first thing upon my return. 
There, there (putting aside a woollen muffler, which 
Mrs. Minas attempts to tie round his neck), my ul- 
ster collar keeps me sufficiently warm; [ shall 
take a Pullman sleeper and be quite comfort- 
able. I have left word with Price, the head- 
waiter, to attend to you at table, and Mr. Baker 
will see that you are otherwise waited upon 
satisfactorily during my short absence. Argent 
has a room on this floor, you know, and will be 
near in case of need. Where are you going to 
put the money, dear—in the cabinet? 

Mrs. Midas. Oh, dear, no, Malcom! That is 
the very first place to which a robber would go 
for spoils (looking piteously round the room). I’m 
sure I don’t know where to put it. I wish you 
had not brought it home—and the hotel full of 
strangers, too, to-night! Money is just fright- 
ful when one has to watch it (peeping inside of 
ber). I declare, every one of those gold pieces 
have assumed the most diabolical expression, 
and are grinning out at my fears hideously! 
And, as for those bonds, why, they seem more 
terrible than old Shylocks ! 

Mr. Midas. Nonsense, Minerva! You'll have 
bad dreams if you continue to nurse such fan- 


. 


| cies. And, speaking of dreams reminds me of 
| Dolly, who will room with you to-night. I left 
her down stairs in the ladies’ parlor, flirting 
furiously with Frank Argent. Now Argent isa 
nice enough fellow, but poor as a church mouse, 
and no suitable match for Dolly. Ihave other 
and wealthier plans for her future; and, as for 
my consenting to her marrying a fellow with 
no larger salary than Frank Argent’s—why, 
it’s quite out of the question, Minerva. I— 

Mrs. Midas. But do be reasonable, Malcom ; 
I surely cannot prohibit Dolly from talking to 
a young man on account of his low salary. If 
it were a case of morals, now, I might object; 
but Frank Argent is a gentleman in every sense 
of the word. And, besides, because Dolly 
‘flirts furiously’’ with a young man, it’s no 
sign she intends to marry him—or he her, for 
that matter. 

Mr. Midas. Dolly Dore is like all other girls 
of nineteen that I ever saw—very impression- 
able; and, if Frank Argent goes on making 
love to her, as I saw him in the parlor just now 
—they didn’t know I was ‘‘on guard’’—why, 
Dolly will marry him, and they ’ll both starve. 
But, goodness gracious (looking at his watch), 1’11 
miss my train if I stop here any longer talking 
about love and marriage! Put the money away 
safe somewhere, my dear, and don’t worry about 
burglars and robbers. Good-by (kisses her, and 
starts to go) ! 

Mrs. Midas (following him to the door). But, 
Malcom, if one should get in—where are your 
pistols and knives? 

Mr. Midas (laughing, and taking his wife’s chin 
in his hand, and looking down in her eyes). Pistols ! 
Knives! Why, my dear, the daggers in those 
eyes, when you ’re roused, would slay most any 
rash man. Pshaw, child! you want no arms. 
But, to quiet you, I will say there’s avery good 
Derringer in the cabinet; it’s loaded, too, so 
do not be trying any experiments on Dolly. 
Good-by! I’ll be back to-morrow. I’ll look 
in the parlor, on my way out, and send Dolly up 
stairs—she ’s talked quite long enough to Frank 
Argent. This ‘‘ romance of a poor young man’’ 
must come to a close. [rit Mr. Minas. 

Mrs. Midas (looking all round the room search- 
ingly, holding the heavy cash-box in both hands). 
Oh, dear, what on earth shall I do with this 
money! It’s perfectly dreadful to have such a 
weight on one’s mind—ugh !—(setting down the 
bor) to say nothing of one’s muscles! I ache 
all over already! I will not put it in the cab- 
inet—no, nor in the trunk, nor wardrobe (look- 
ing into the other room). Ihave it! Ill hide it 
underneath the lounge, here in the parlor; no 
one would ever expect to find money under a 
lounge, surely! I'll pretend to Dolly that I’m 
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not sleepy when she is ready to retire, and I’ll 
lie here all night and be a body guard ( puts box 
under lounge, and goes to cabinet and takes out pistol). 
I’ll just put this here beside it, for safety, too; 
and, in case of alarm, I can readily reach it—so 
(lies down on lounge, and practises feeling for pistol). | 

(A knock at the parlor door, and enter Dotty and | 
Mr. Arcent. Mars. Mipas jumps up quickly, and | 
looks confused.) 

Dolly. Why, Nerve, how frightened you look ! 
Did we catch you napping? Or was it crying 
for its hubby, like a dutiful wife ? 

Mrs. Midas. 1 was—was—why, if was fixing 
the flounce of this lounge just as you entered, 
and—I—guess the blood rushed to my head. 

Mr. Argent (coming forward, and stooping to ex- 
amine the flounce). Can I be of any assistance, 
Mrs. Midas? My mother tells me I’m a born 
upholsterer ; I can hang curtains, lay carpets, 
and all those little arts of home adornment. 

Mrs. Midas (hurriedly, and putting Mr. ArGEYT 

“aside as she speaks). Oh, no, it’s quite right now | 
It was only a pin or so, thank you. Dolly, 
where have you been so long? I think you 
might have recollected that I was quite alone! | 

Dolly ( putting her arms round her sister coax- 
ingly). Ah, now, Minerva, when you assume 
that- expression I feel crushed! Please don’t 
be cross—I only stepped in the parlor a minute 
to speak to Mrs. Argent— 

Mrs. Midas (with a look at Frayx). And that 
lady’s son, I take it—‘‘ drew the minutes out 
to golden hours.’’ You might as well tell the 
truth, Dolly. 

Frank (in a whisper to Dotty, who blushes). 
Supposing we do tell her, Dolly! 

Dolly (quickly, in an imperative whisper). No, 
no—it will never do, now. (Aloud.) Why, 
Nerve, it is not ten o’clock yet, and Malcom 
has but just left you! 

Mrs. Midas. Well, I’ll forgive you, dear. 
Please excuse me, Mr. Argent, if I bid you 
good-night. I’ve had such a wearisome, fa- 
tiguing day, I am quite worn out. Dolly, turn 
the gas down low when you comein. Good- 
night! (Aside.) I hope he’ll understand that 
means he is to go soon! 

[ £xit Mrs. Minas through door of sleeping apart- 








ment. 

Mr. Argent (coming over to Dotty, and speaking | 
earnestly). Dolly, don’t you think if we con- | 
fessed to your sister that we loved one another 
and were engaged, that she could make matters 
all smooth with Mr. Midas ? 

Dolly (looking startled, and crying, quickly). Oh, 
no, indeed, you must not think of such a thing, 
Frank! You do not know Malcom; he is for- 
ever talking about girls marrying on nothing a | 
year, and dying of starvation in garrets and | 


| just bide my time and wait for better days. 


gutters. Until you are quite settled in busi- 


| ness, and can produce a bank account, don’t 


ever imagine you can win his favor. 

Frank. But we might tell your sister, mightn’t 
we? she is not quite so hard and mercenary. 
I don’t like this clandestine way of doing of 
things, Dolly. I want to ask some one for you 
boldly and outright, like aman. We can say 
we are willing to wait a while as to marrying— 
and— 

Dolly (seriously). Frank, if you say one word 
to Minerva, she’ll run right straight with the 
news to Jupiter. She just tells Malcom every- 
thing, and is guided by him in everything from 
the buying of a shoe button to the frustration 
of an engagement; and, if Malcom forbids our 
seeing one another, I'll have to obey him, and 
I don’t want (sob) to be sent away (sob) from 
you, Frank. 

Frank (looking over his shoulder to see if Mrs. 
Mipas’s room door is closed, and putting his arm 
around Dotty). No, no, my darling, anything 
but separation! Well, I will say nothing, but. 
Is 
it wicked, I wonder, to wish for the complete 


| death of a man who has been half dead with 


paralysis and disease for years, Dolly ’—for I 
am just that cruel. I wish heartily I could hear 
of the death of my old bed-ridden Uncle Frank, 
who is possessed of an immense fortune, which, 
in case of his death, will revert tome. Then, 
Dolly, I would walk bravely up to Mr. Midas, 
and say: ‘‘ Look at my bank account. There’s 
my money—lI want Dolly !’’ 

Dolly (with a toss of her head). Indeed! You’d 
buy me, would you! In that manner I’m not 
for sale, sir. I—(moving slowly from out of his 
arms)—I am neither for sale, nor will I be put 
up at auction. I gave myself and my heart 
quite away, ‘‘once upon a time.”’ 

Frank (following her, and clasping her to his heart 


fondly). My own darling, what sweet, sweet 


words those are! I will do just as you say— 
wait until there seems a more propitious time 
in which to announce our engagement; and I 
will not think of Uncle Frank’s fortune, but 
trust to my own ability to secure enough upon 
which to keep a wife. 

Dolly (very earnestly). Frank, dead men’s 
shoes do not always fit those who wait for them ; 
and, besides, those of your old uncle may be 
destined for other feet than yours. Do not de- 
pend upon any one but yourself. I trust you; 
I will be true and faithful, and will wait for 
you—forever— 

(FRANK interrupts her speech with a kiss. A vio- 


| lent fit of coughing is heard from the bedroom, and 


Mrs. Mrpas’s voice calls) :— 
Mrs. Midas. Dolly, please bring me a dink! 
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(Douty lifts her finger warningly at Frank, pours 
out a glass of water, goes in bedroom, and returns, 
looking grave. FRANK in the mean time has taken his 
hat and gloves.) 

Frank (in a loud tone, intended for the bedroom). 
I will say good-night, now, Miss Dolly! Re- 
member my room is quite near you on this floor, 
and, if you feel timid at all, do not hesitate to 
call upon me. 

Dolly. Oh, we are a brace of brave women, 
Mr. Argent! My sister is all ‘*‘Nerve,’’ you 
know ; and, as for me, I am— 

Frank (in a whisper, stealing a kiss). You are 
my own true, sweet Dolly! (Aloud.) Good- 
night, Miss Dorr—pleasant dreams ! 


Enter Mrs. Mipas in a loose wrapper, and looking 
cross. 

Mrs. Midas. Mercy, Dolly, how he staid— 
after my polite little hint to go, too! For my 
part, I don’t see what under the sun you are 
flirting so furiously with Frank Argent for! 

‘He is as poor as a church mouse, Malcom says 
—besides being as proud as Lucifer—and Mal- 
com says he will never rise in the world with 
his high notions ; and Malcom says— 

Dolly (tartly). There, that will do, Nerve ; 
I’m tired of hearing your oracle, it all sounds 
very much like ‘‘ Malcom.’’ He thinks money 
is the greatest of the gods. I’m quite sure he 
is a lineal descendant of those who bowed down 
and worshipped the golden calf. I begin to 
hate money—the very name of it makes me 
crawl—it is a mighty Juggernaut crushing out 
all the hearts of those who worship at its shrine ; 
it’s a monster, breeding dissension, sorrow, 
and unhappiness in families; it severs, with 
its hateful touch, the strongest and sacredest 
ties that bind men and women together ; for, 
let a question of money arise between warm 
friends even, and the gleam of gold will glitter 
brighter than the steel of stiletto, stabbing 
friendship to the death. I hate, hate, hate 
money ! 

Mrs. Midas (looking astonished, but admiringly, 
at her sister). Why, Dolly, what a philippic you 


have delivered ! it quite takes my breath away. . 


I don’t know but what I agree with you, too, 
dear ; money (giving a surreptitious glance towards 
the lounge) is a terrible burden sometimes and 
yet one can’t have rose corals (touching her sister’s 
jewels) or silken robes and dainty laces without 
money, remember that, Dolly. 

Dolly (impulsively and warmly). But one can 
have love, and devotion, and honor—they are 
not purchasable commodities, sold by thesset 
or yard, and happiness oftener accompanies 
those virtues than it does riches ; and, besides, 
Nerve, riches have wings. 


Ss 


Mrs. Midas. So has love, Dolly, and it’s a 
deserter, too; you know how it is said to behave 
when poverty comes in at the door. I must 
| say I think it is nice to have love and money 
mixed, ‘‘’alf and ’alf,’’ like the old English- 
man’s beer and ale, you know. But do go to 
bed, Dolly, you need more beauty sleep—you ’re 
losing your roses. I’m going to lie down on 
the lounge a while and meditate—not on money 
but Malcom (lies down on lounge). 

Dolly (goes into bedroom, and talks through the 
open doorway). What a horrid glass this is, 
Nerve, it makes one look like a fright; I’m 
sure I’m never so long and lank as this mirror 
makes me. 

Mrs. Midas. Yes, it is a queer glass, I’m 
going to buy one myself next week and send 
that away. Hand me my waterproof, will you, 
please, Dolly ; I feel a draught ? 

Dotty brings in waterproof, which Mrs. Mipas 
wraps round her. 

Dolly. Don’t lie there long, Nerve, you'll 
take cold. 

Mrs. Midas. Oh, 1’ll be in presently ; don’t 
| lie awake for me, but go right tosleep! You ’re 
sure you bolted the parlor door? well, good- 
night; turn the gas down low when you get 
your hair crimped. [ £xrit Dotiy. 

(Mrs. Mrpas shivers and draws the waterproof 
hood up tight over her head, feels under the lounge to 
see if the box and pistoi are all right, and lies down upon 
the lounge. After a short silence, in which Mrs, 
Mipas appears to fall into a doze, enter DOLLY on 
tiptoe, half undressed, and wrapped in a dark shawl. 
She crouches down beside her sister, and whisper: 
in a trembling voice) :— 

Dolly. Nerve, wake up; I thought I heard 
something move in the closet. 

Mrs. Midas (starting up, and rubbing her eyes). 
Where? Who? How? 

Dolly (putting her hand over her sister’s lips). 
Hus-h-h, they will hear you; I’m sure some 
one is in the closet, in your room ; I heard them 
move. Do you think it can be any one who has 
known Malcom has gone away, and has secreted 
themselves? Did he leave any money with you ? 

Mrs. Midas (nods her head, and puts her hand 
beneath the lounge and produces the pistol). There 
are five thousand dollars in a box under here, 
Dolly—this pistol is loaded, and I'll put a 
bullet through the first burglar that presents 
himself. Don’t scream, but just keep close 
beside me. 

(They listen attentively for a short time; then 
Mrs. Minas rises, and walks cautiously over toward 
bedroom door, followed by Dour. Both suddenly 
scream violently, and Mrs. Mwvas fires. A loud 
crash, as of glass, is heard inside the room; the ladies 
rush to the parlor door, and are met by Mr. ARGENT, 
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tn his smoking jacket, and carrying his pipe. He 
motions to the others, who appear to be standing in 
the hall, and closes the door.) 

Mrs. Midas. Help, Mr. Argent; there are 
burglars in my sleeping room, and I have killed 
somebody! Oh dear! Oh dear! ( Wringing her 
hands.) 

Dolly. Oh, yes, there are two burglars there ; 
we both saw them; but O Frank, do be careful ! 

Mr. Argent (rushes into bedroom, and returns 
smiling). Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Midas, you 


have only fired at a shadow ; your mirror is in | 


atoms, and no one is hurt. 

Doily. But I’m sure I heard some one move 
in the closet. O Frank, be careful; don’t risk 
your life! 

Mr. Argent (again enters the bedroom, and returns, 
holding in his hand a new patent duplex electric 
bustle). This is the only movable article I can 
discover, Miss Dolly ; it lay on the closet floor, 
having slipped down from its nail, I suppose— 
there is nothing alive about it just now. 

Dolly (blushes and hides her face in her hands, 
then turns to her sister, who has turned the gas on 
Jull, and cries hysterically). O Nerve, I don’t 
wonder you fired! Such a guy as you have 
made of yourself in that waterproof and hood ! 
and I dare say I present as frightful an appear- 
ance (with a startled look down at her own wrap- 
pings). No wonder we both thought we saw 
two hideous burglars, when we caught a glimpse 
of ourselves reflected in that horrid mirror. 

(Mars. Minas quickly pulls down her hood and 
says) :— 

Mrs. Midas. Please, Mr. Argent, give some 
less ridiculous reason for our alarm. I am 
ashamed to have aroused the whole floor in 
this manner; pray, speak to the people outside, 
and assure them of our safety. 

(Mr. Arcent goes to parlor door, and says to 
some one outside) :— 

Mr. Argent. There is no cause for alarm ; the 
ladies were merely startled. at a noise, and one 
of them fired a pistol. Thanks, but no assist- 
ance is necessary (closes door). Shall I not 
remain here the remainder of the night, Mrs. 
Midas? Give me a pillow, and I will lie very 
comfortably upon this lounge. I am sure you 
will rest better if I do, after your fright. 

Mrs. Midas. Oh, no, thank you, Mr. Argent ; 
but, indeed, if you would relieve me of a bug- 
bear (drawing out the cash-bor from under the 
lounge), please take care of this dreadful 
money! I would be perfectly happy and not 
at all nervous if I could get rid of its charge. 
Mr. Midas was obliged to leave these five thou- 
sand dollars at home with me to-night, and I 
have undergone a torture for every mill of it. I 
shall be raving crazy if I have it on my mind 


| any longer ; this whole ridiculous scare is all 
| owing to this horrible money. 

| Mr. Argent (taking the box). Certainly, my 
| dear Mrs. Midas, I will take care of it for you 
| with pleasure; indeed (exchanging a look with 
| Dolly), 1 am most happy to become the posses- 
sor of money, I assure you. 

(A knock at the door, Dotty opens, and a servant 
| hands in a telegram for Mr. ARGENT.) 

Mr. Argent. Please read it, Miss Dolly, my 
hands are full (looking down at bor). 

Dolly (reads aloud). ‘‘Mr. Frank Meredith 
died yesterday ; you, as heir, will immediately 
report to Silas Lang, lawyer.” 

(Mr. Argent looks at box, drops it, and clasps 
Dotty in his arms, and exclaims): — 

Mr. Argent. Oh, my prophetic soul, my 
| uncle! Dolly, the shoes are mine, and we will 
dance in them at our wedding! Don’t look 
astounded, Mrs. Midas, it only means that you 
see before you the possessor of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars and Dolly, for we love one another 
| dearly, Mrs. Midas, and are engaged, and now 
| this windfall of fortune will enable us to marry 
as soon as the law will allow, and a proper 
time of respectful mourning (or rejoicing rather 
in this case) has expired. 

Mrs. Midas (lifting up her hands in surprise). 
What a night of astonishing disclosures this has 
been, to be sure! I congratulate you, Mr. 
Argent, upon this sudden accession to fortune. 
As for Dolly— 

Dolly (courtesying, and tossing her head saucily). 
Dolly will take hers ‘‘ mixed,” if you please, 
Nerve, dollars and devotion, love and laces. 

Mrs. Midas (smiling, and kissing her sister). 
You deserve every bit of good fortune that you 
get, Dolly, dear, and I am real glad for both of 
you; but I must have some sleep before I re- 
cover sufficiently from my fright and surprise, 
to give my consent to any of your plans. Good- 
night, again, Mr. Argent; thanks for your kind- 
ness in coming so promptly to our rescue. Shall 
we dub you Don Quixote? I am sure we 
thought we were giving you substance instead 
of shadow to fight for us. 

Mr. Argent. I have won my ladye fayre, at 
any rate, and what true knight desires more ? 
( Takes up box in one hand, encircles Dot.y’s waist 
with the other, holding telegram under one arm.) 
This is what one might justly term ‘‘ embarrass 
des richeses,’’ Mrs. Midas. 

Mrs. Midas. Yes, but I don’t believe you would 
be willing to part with either money or maid, eh ? 

Mr. Argent. Ah, no! but I put it this way 
—Dolly (first always) and then dollars, and so, 
my darling (turning to Do.ty), we shall have 
| both marriage and money. 








| { Curtain falls.] 


4 
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THE FAIRY EGGS. mn and = met right in! Oh, see, Tossie, the 
lated gate is opening !’’ 

oe PESTARees ‘*Run, Flossie, run!’’ Tossie cried, dread- 

(See Mlustrations in front of Book.) fully terrified at seeing the golden gate swinging 


In the days of fairies, elves, and giants, be- | open. And both little girls ran as fast as their 
fore the rattling, screeching locomotives and | feet would carry them. 
puffing steamboats took the place of wings and | ‘‘Ho! ho! ho!’’ they heard a hoarse voice 
magic horses, there lived at the edge of adeep | saying, ‘‘ what made you open the gate if you 
wood, a little old woman and her two daughters. | didn’t want to come in ?”’ 

Their house was so tiny, that, at a little dis- That same night, when they were taking 
tance, it looked like one of your doll baby | Mooly, the cow, to the barn, Tossie leading her 
houses, and the little old woman, in her blue | by one horn, and Flossie carrying an apronful 
gown and white kerchief, with a pointed scarlet | of sweet hay for her supper, a most wonderful 
cap, looked as much like a doll pincushion as a | thing happened. Right upon Mooly’s head, 
real woman. between her horns, they saw alittle lady. She 

Her name was Dame Marjory, and she lived | was not so tall as one of the cow’s horns, and 
upon the butter and cheese she made from the | she was dressed in silver gauze that glittered 
milk of her cow, the eggs her hens laid, and | like the moonlight on water. Tossie let the 
the vegetables she raised in her little garden. | cow’s horn go, and Flossie nearly dropped her 
The two little girls, Tossie and Flossie, helped | hay, when this lovely little lady said :— 
her to work in the house and in the garden, ‘* Tossie and Flossie, listen tome! You are 
and to spin the flax they took to the nearest | to-day twelve years old, and I am your fairy 
town to sell. godmother, and have come to make you a 

Tossie and Flossie were like dolls too, but | birthday gift.’’ 
they were like the pretty wax dolls that have Tossie and Flossie were not so much aston- 
blue eyes and golden curls, pink cheeks and | ished as my little readers would be if they 
rosy lips. Flossie was the prettiest, the smart- | were to see a fairy, for in those days all little 
est, and the vainest. She could do more work | children had fairy godmothers. So they only 
than Tossie, who was plump and moved slowly, | dropped a little courtesy, as Dame Marjory had 
but she was quick tempered as well as smart, | taught them to do when they were spoken to, 
and often had to be scolded for saucy answers | and said: ‘Thank you, dear godmother.” 
and pouting lips. ‘* Look in Mooly’s ears,” said the fairy, ‘‘ you 

These little sisters were very fond of each | in one ear, Tossie, and Flossie in the other.’’ 
other, and very fond of their old mother, Dame The little girls obeyed, and each one found a 
Marjory, and they were quite willing to work | tiny golden egg. 
hard all the morning, for the sake of an after- “* Now,”’ said the fairy, “‘ you may each make 
noon’s walk in the cool woods, where the rust- | 4 wish before you open the egg. Flossie, you 
ling leaves seemed to tell them stories, and the | are five minutes and twenty seconds older than 
little squirrels and birds were tame enough to | Tossie, so you may wish first.” 
feed from their hands. ‘“‘Oh!’’ said Flossie, quickly and eagerly, 

But their great delight was a walk to the | “‘I am so tired of these old stuff gowns and 
town with the flax, and a peep in at the golden | white aprons, I wish for some pretty clothes, 
gate of the Castle of Pride, where the great | Such as the queen wears.” 
witch Gobbleum lived. They would peep in ** Silly Flossie !’’ said the fairy, “‘ whenever 
through the bars, and talk about the witch, | you open your egg, you will find in it such a 
and the beautiful garden, and the terrible en- | dress as the queen wears. But remember, you 
chantments of the great white castle they could | alone can wear it. If you try to sell it, or give 
see glittering in the sun at the end of the broad | it away, it will vanish. Now, Tossie, what is 
walk. your wish ?’’ 

*« She has great round eyes like an owl, and Tossie had been holding the little egg in her 
a hooked nose,” Tossie would whisper, fearfully, | hand, looking at it with very grave eyes. She 
‘‘and when she points her finger at you, you | answered, slowly :— 
are turned into stone.” ‘*T should like to give mother’’— 

‘* Not if you go straight up to the castle with- “Oh, stop, stop!’’ said the fairy, ‘‘ this gift 
out committing one feult on the way,”’ said | must be for yourself alone.” 


Flossie, ‘‘and see how beautiful the garden is! “But I don’t want anything!” said Tossie, 
We have only to say— who was the most contented little maiden in 


‘Tweejorum, Feejorum Fee, the world, ‘‘ except I should like everybody to 
Open the gate to me,’ love me.”’ 
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** Very well,’’ said the fairy. ‘‘ Exactly at 
nine o’clock, open your eggs.’’ 

And when they looked again between Mooly’s 
horns, the fairy had vanished. Dame Marjory 
was very much displeased at Flossie’s vain wish. 

‘* What do we want of a queen to wash dishes 
and spin flax ?’’ she said ; ‘‘ you had better have 
asked for a sweet temper and humility.”’ 

Exactly at nine o’clock Flossie opened her 
egg. Folded inside was the most splendid dress 
of gold-colored satin, with a wreath of roses, 
jewels, and satin slippers ; but all so tiny they 
would not have covered Flossie’s little finger. 
But when she took them out, they grew to ex- 
actly her size, and fitted themselves upon her 
like wax. The long satin train swept across 
the floor of the cottage, and the jewels sparkled 
in the candlelight, and Flossie was delighted. 

Then Tossie opened her egg, and inside was 
a pair of spectacles of the loveliest rose-color. 
As soon as she put them on they became invisi- 
ble; but they made Tossie’s face so winsome 
that both her sister and her mother had to kiss 
her on the spot, and tell her how dearly they 
loved her. 

It was not long before the fairy gifts began 
to prove their powers. Every day Flossie found 
anew and magnificent dress in her egg; and 
really, splendid as they were, she needed at 
least seven a week. For the trains swept up 
all the dust, and the cottage work made sad 
havoc with the delicate lace, while the jewels 
fell into the well and fire. It was quite in vain 
for Flossie to look for a working dress in the 
egg, for the queen does not work, and there 
were only royal dresses now for Flossie. She 
had foolishly given all her old dresses to a beg- 
gar woman the morning after her birthday, 
and Dame Marjory could not buy new ones. 

Tossie, too, had her wish, for the rose-colored 
spectacles had a magic power. Looking through 
she could not see anybody’s faults. All their 
good qualities shone out like diamonds, but not 
one fault could she see. And so loving the 
good in everybody, she won their love in return. 

The old gate keeper at the toll-house, who 
was the terror of all the children, and as cross 
as a bear, looked to Tossie only like a poor old 
man, who worked industriously and had terri- 
ble pains in his knees from jumping out of a 
warm bed at night to open the gate. And she 
made him a box of Dame Marjory’s liniment 


and took it to him, never seeing his cross, scow]- | 


ing face, but very soon seeing the smile with 
which he thanked her. 

Now, it happened that there was no flax to 
carry to the town for some weeks after the birth- 
day, but one Saturday Dame Marjory made a 
big bundle for the little girls. 


‘After dinner,’’ she said, ‘‘you shall carry 
the flax to town, and bring me home a nice 
litile piece of meat for Sunday. Tossie shall 
have a new hat too, out of the money, but 
Flossie will not need any.’’ 

Flossie hung her head. The queen that day 
was wearing a purple velvet dress, and Flossie 
had one exactly like it, over which she had 
upset a teacupful of nice soup Dame Marjory 
was making. She was ashamed to drag the 
long heavy train over the dusty road, and 
would have borrowed one of Tossie’s dresses, 
but after the fairy dresses were once put on in 
the morning, it was impossible to,ake them off 
before night. They seemed to be glued to poor 
Flossie ;. for, without hook, button, or string, 
they clung to her as if they were a part of her- 
self. 

It may have been partly the shame she felt 
at going to town to sell flax in all her finery, 
that made Flossie linger longer than usual at 
the gate of the Castle of Pride. 

‘*T must go in, just once,’’ said she to Tossie, 
‘‘for if one can only go straight up the path to 
the castle and look neither to the right nor the 
left, the witch must grant her one request. 
And, as I must dress like a queen, I will ask 
her to make me one.”’ 

Tossie clung to her sister and begged of her 
not to go in, but Flossie cried :— 

‘‘Tweejorum, Feejorum Fee, 
Open the gate to me.”’ 

The gate swung open, and Flossie went in. 
It closed behind her, and Tossie, weeping in 
the road, soon lost sight of the purple robes, 
and went slowly and sadly to town. 

Flossie, holding her head high, and feeling 
as if her splendid dress suited this magnificent 
garden much better than her own tiny cottage 
home, walked along slowly. Every moment 
she could hear the fiowers on each side rustle, 
and they seemed to her to whisper :— 
| ‘What a beautiful girl! How well the 
queen’s dress becomes her lovely complexion 
and bright eyes!” 

And vain Fiossie quite forgot about the 
necessity of resisting temptation and keeping 
straight along the path, as she minced along, 
| tossing her head and thinking of her beauty 

and finery. 
| She had not gone far when, at one side of 
| the road, she saw a long mirror, not a tiny 

square of looking glass, such as hung upon the 

wall of her own room, but a great bright 
mirror that reflected her from head to foot. 
In a moment she turned from the path and 
went to admire herself. But just as her feet 
left the straight path, the same hoarse voice 
she had heard once before cried :— 
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**Ho! ho! ho! Here’s a pretty statue, Gob- 
bleum, for the Vanity chamber.”’ 

And then poor Flossie felt all her limbs grow 
stiff; and, without knowing how she came | 
there, she found herself in a large room full of 
stone images of ladies and little children, who 
had, like herself, turned aside to look in the 
witch’s mirror. 

The years sped along, and Tossie had grown 
from a little girl to a young woman. She 
never forgot Flossie, but would linger at the 
gate of the Castle of Pride looking in mourn- 
fully. Sometimes she was tempted to try to 
rescue her sister, but she was an humble little 
maiden, and she thought :— 

‘*T am not stronger or better than the many | 
who have entered and never returned, and if | 
I turn to stone, who will care for mother ?’’ 

For Dame Marjory was growing very old and 
feeble, and Tossie had to do all the work of 
the cottage home. 

One day when the sweet little maiden sat 
spinning flax at the cottage door, Prince Bright- 
eyes came riding by. Seeing such a lovely girl 
spinning, he dismounted to ask for a glass of 
milk; and, before he had finished drinking it, 
he was in love with Tossie; and she, seeing 
only that he was brave and tender, while her 
spectacles hid his faults of pride and laziness, 
fell in love with him. 

But when he asked her to go with him to the 
king’s court, she said :— 

‘** T cannot leave Dame Marjory, my mother !”’ 
and told him the sorrowful story of Flossie, her 
sister, who had been six years in the witch’s 
castle. 

‘‘TIs that all?’’ said Prince Brighteyes; ‘‘I 
will ride over at once and rescue your sister.’’ 

** But can you resist temptation and keep on | 
the straight path ?’’ said Tossie; ‘‘ poor Flossie 
thought she could.’* 

‘* But she was only a girl; I am a man!’’ 
said the prince. ‘‘ Keep a brave heart, and I 
will have your sister home in an hour.’’ 

And Tossie, who could see none of her lover’s 
faults, really believed he would. Very bravely 
Prince Brighteyes rode up to the enchanted 
gate, spoke the magic words, and saw the gate 
open. But when he would have ridden in, the 
gate-posts came together and held his horse 
fast, so that he was forced to dismount and 
walk. 

It was a very hot day, and Prince Brighteyes | 
was not accustomed to using his feet, so he 
walked very slowly; and the flowers rustled, 
and seemed to whisper :— 

‘There should be a carriage here for the 
king’s son. It is not fitting that he should 








ory 





walk; and he is weary.”’ 


And, presently, aside from the path, the 
prince saw a splendid carriage, drawn by four 
horses, waiting for him. The seats were softly 
cushioned, and two footmen held the door open, 
and waited for the prince to take his seat. 
But, just as his foot was on the step, carriage, 
horses, and footmen vanished, and he felt him- 
self growing hard and stiff, while a hoarse voice 
shouted :— 

‘*Ho! ho! ho! Mother Gobbleum, here is a 
new statue for the chamber of Laziness !’’ 

And poor Tossie watched in vain for her 
prince to bring her sister home. But Dame 
Marjory fretted for Flossie, as she grew more 
and more feebie; and one day Tossie resolved, 
for love of her dear mother and sister, to enter 
the golden gate, and try to rescue Flossie. 

She had no selfish thought in her heart, and 
the hoarse-voiced elf, when he saw her stand- 
ing at the gate, said, but very softly :— 

‘*Ho! ho! ho! this is the first time I have 
opened the gate to any one who didn’t want 
something for their own gratification. We've 
got a tough job now.”’ 

Very humbly, with her eyes downcast, think- 
ing only of her dear mother and Flossie, Tossie 
walked up the broad path. The flowers rustled, 
and whispered: ‘‘ What a pretty girl! She 
must see her beauty in the magic mirror !*’ 

But Tossie, looking neither to the right or 
left, passed the mirror without seeing it. A 
lovely couch invited her to rest her weary feet, 
a splendid repast was spread to tempt her ap- 
petite, jewels and dresses hung from the boughs 
of trees just a little distance from the path, 
sweet music was heard on one side, a cool, 
shady grove was in view when the sun seemed 
to scorch her. The nearer she drew to the 
castle the more numerous were the temptations 
on every side, but Tossie, thinking only of sav- 
ing her dear sister, walked straight to the great 
white door and tapped upon it. 

Scarcely had her fingers touched it than it 
flew open, and the most horrible old witch in 
the world stood there. But Tossie’s spectacles 
hid her cruelty, her avarice, her terrible faults ; 
and, as these alone made her hideous, Tossie 
saw only an old woman in a scarlet dress, who 
said :— 

‘*What is your request? Any one who can 
pass from the gate te the door may make one 
request that I must grant.’’ 

And, thanks to the spectacles, the old witch’s 
voice grew soft, as she looked in Tossie’s face; 
and, for the first time in her wicked life, she 
thought she would like to win the love of a 
sweet little maiden like her visitor. 

**I want my sister and Prince Brighteyes,” 
said Tossie. 
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‘“‘Twol You can’t have but one. Which 
shall it be?’’ 

‘* Flossie, if you please,’’ said Tossie, ‘‘ be- 
cause her mother frets so for her.”’ 

**Come and find her!’’ 

Then Tossie went from room to room, after 
the witch, and saw the images. They passed 
through the chambers of Pride, Falsehood, 
Gluttony, and Slovenly Habits. The next was 
the chamber of Vanity, and, as soon as Tossie 
clasped her sister in her arms, all her finery 
fell off, and she wore a stuff dress like Tossie’s, 
for the vanity left her heart forever. But Tos- 
sie, looking sadly at the other victims of the 
witches arts, the tears rolled over her face. 
Then the old witch said :— 

‘* Because you are the first person who ever, 
in this castle, shed a tear for the misfortunes 
of others, without thought of yourself or your 
own danger, I am forced to release to you a cer- 
tain number of my prisoners. But, only those 
in whom you can find a virtue for every fault I 
see.”’ 

Oh, how gladly Tossie accompanied the old 
witch now, from chamber to chamber! 

** Here is your prince,’’ said Gobbleum ; ‘‘ he 
is lazy, or he would not be here.’’ 

And Tossie, seeing only virtues through her 
magic spectacles, answered :-— 

‘* But he is so brave.”’ 

** He is proud.’’ 

** But he is trustful.” 

‘‘ He is bad tempered.’’ 

‘* But he is generous.’’ 

And the old witch could find no other fault. 
One after another the statues descended from 
their stands to follow Tossie to freedom. Some 
of them had so many faults that even Tossie’s 
spectacles could not find enough virtues to re- 
lease them; but these were very few, and the 
long train that followed Tossie out of the golden 
gate were so thankful to the virtues that re- 
leased them, that they all left their faults be- 
hind them to keep the old witch company. 

Prince Brighteyes married Tossie, and his 
brother, Prince Sweetsmile, fell in love with 
Flossie and married her. Dame Marjory be- 
came a fine court lady, and the magic egg sup- 
plies all three with magnificent dresses. But 
they do not make Dame Marjory look any less 
like a doll pincushion, nor do they tempt either 
Flossie or Tossie to be vain. They are the most 
beautiful and generous princesses in the world ; 
and, while Flossie’s egg supplies Tossie with 
fine dresses, the shadow of Tossie’s rose-colored 
spectacles seems to fall upon Flossie’s face, for 
she finds out all the good qualities of her sub- 
jects, and everybody loves both Princess Flossie 
and Princess Tossie. 








LOVE’S MESSENGER. 





BY J. F. 





HAVE ye not seen a wandering sy!ph 
Over the curling billows rove ; 
Sporting with ocean’s glittering foam, 
Whence rose the laughing Queen of Love? 
Her every movement full of grace, 
Her sunny smile with gladness beaming ; 
Far on the breeze in airy folds 
Of fleeting hues, her mantle streaming. 


Have ye not heard a fairy strain, 
Heralding soft this bright one’s way ? 

Have ye not heard the wild winds plain 
Sadly entreating hor to stay ? 


That sylph is Love’s own messenger, 
Hope’s flattering pictures oft she bears, 
Displaying them in visions fair 
To calm affection’s rising fears. 
She bears the warrior’s latest smile, 
E’en on the field of conquest dying, 
Far off, to her, who mourns his stay 
Whose cherish’d hope too fast is flying. 


She, to the sleeping sea-boy’s eye, 

Brings his lov’d maidens brightening charms, 
There laden with his tender sigh, 

Return’d to calm her fond alarms. 


I know her well, she came full oft 

In that far land, her power displaying— 
Presented scenes in colors soft 

Of absent jeys, too long delaying. 


She showed me home, and cherish’d friends, 
And health my glad return attending ; 

And bade me hope for pleasure’s smile, 
With friendship’s salutation blending. 


My heart refused her offered gift, 
And fast the fading vision flew ; 
But all returned in fresh’ning hues 
When the sylph whispered, ‘‘she is true.”’ 





A tHovsanp wheels of labor are turned by 
dear affections and kept in motion by self-sacri- 
ficing endurance; and the crowds that pour 
forth in the morning and return at night are 
daily processions of love and duty. 

Tue man who lives right, and is right, has 
more power in his silence than another has in 
his words. Character is like bells which ring 
out sweet music, and which, when touched 
accidentally even, resound with melody. 

TuerE are many fruits which never turn 
sweet until the frost has fallen upon them. 
There are many nuts that never fall from the 
boughs of the forest trees till the frost has 
opened and ripened them. And there are 
many elements of life that never grow sweet 
and beautiful until sorrow or age comes, 
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TASTEFUL FLOWER 
GARDENING. 





Frower gardening in the olden time was a 
simple affair. It was merely a narrow strip 
bordering the vegetable garden, or a line on 
either side of a garden walk. The Dutch intro- 
duced regular series of beds, formed on some 
geometrical plan; and subsequently came into 
English notice French gardens, mosaic gardens, 
ribbon gardens, and masses. These are all 
very well in their way, and as they may be 
applied to fitting situations; but the passion 
for imitation is so great, that in many cases, 
such gardening is in bad taste, because the 
reason for the original does not appear in the 
copy. We take, for instance, a plan of a flower 
garden as we see it on paper, and work it 
out on the ground, and it does not see.n any- 
thing like the same thing. That which is a 
circle on paper looks like an oval from an 
inclined view, and if we are low enough it be- 
comes a straight line. We can learn from this 
that the peculiar style of a garden should be 
suited to its location. Whether we decide on 
a Dutch garden, French garden, or an English 
garden ; or whether it shall be regular or irreg- 
ular, or the flower beds be made up of straight 
lines or circles; will depend on the piece of 
ground we wish to adorn, or the character of 
other ornaments about it. Flower gardening 
is indeed an art. There is as much scope for 
good taste as in the choice and arrangement of 
household furniture. Every one knows the 
difference between furniture made to match, 
and furniture gathered together piece by piece 
at auction. There must be a geasral harmony 
of plan, and yet as much variation in detail 
as possible. We must carry the same princi- 
ples into flower gardening if we would have it 
tasteful. The dwelling house is, of course, a 
work of art, but the architecture of some build- 
ings is of a heavy character, while an airy 
brightness is the style of others. Heavy geo- 
metrical flower beds are well in keeping with 
the former. In the latter case much more 

ygraceful lines will be required. 

The ground surface must also be considered 
in choosing the style of fiower beds. In a roll- 
ing piece of ground it ‘s almost impossible to 
make figures made up of straight lines look 
well. Wecan only use to advantage portions 
of circles. On level ground circles look well as 
central objects, but a liberal use of right lines, 
especially in the outlying beds, will have the 
best effects. Along walks through lawns, nar- 


row beds are most appropriate; and if, as 
often happens, the outlines of the walk are 





curved, the flower beds must all be made up 
of curved lines. If the walk be straight, the 
beds can be a combination of straight and 
curved lines, according as surrounding cireum- 
stances will permit. Architectural ornaments 
in flower gardens follow the same law. We do 
not put the elaborately worked fountain in the 
wild woods, and the natural rough rock with a 
cascade flowing down it at our front door, yet 
we often see the pretty vases and statues in 
some distant place, and, perhaps, a wild sort 
of a rock garden close to the dwellings. 

Edgings to flower beds follow the same law. 
Near the house we can have, if we can afford 
it, beautifully carved stone for an edge to the 
bed. This is very common in the palace gar- 
dening of Europe. The approaches to the 
house are ofter. paved with exquisite flagging, 
and a framework of carved stones a foot or so 
high makes a sort of a basket bed as if set on 
the pavement, whenever there is room for such 
a display. 

The following is a sketch (Fig. 1) of one seen 
by the writer in such a situation at Newsted 
Abbey, the home of Lord Byron, last year. 


Fig. 1. 


It gives an excellent idea of how to combine 
circles and right lines so as to match heavy ar- 
tificial work. The general outline is a square, 
while the four circular projections are carrying 
the architecture on towards nature. Some- 
times a triangular outline would be more in 
harmony with the surroundings, when such a 
figure as the following might be employed :— 


Fig. 2. 


Another combination of right lines with cir- 
cular ones can be made by placing a star in the 
interior of a circle (Fig. 3). This is often very 
appropriate when a walk is to be carried round 
a circular object, although this seldom comes 
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into practice in good gardening. 
the space between the star and the circle is 
grass. Often a starry form like this is used as 
the base of a vase, sundial, or statue, but it 
rarely has a tasteful effect. 


Fig. 3. 


Again, it must be noted that the forms of beds 
must be adapted to the point of view. During 
the Centennial thousands admired the beauty 
of the bedding in front of the grand conserva- 
tory, but much of the effect was due to the fact 
that the observer looked down on the flowers 
from a terrace bank above. Had the view been 
from a place nearer the level of the beds, the 
effect would not have been as grand. 

And we say finally, that, so far as the form 


of beds is concerned, due consideration must | 


be given to the kind of plants we wish to 
grow. If the desire be to have a collection of 
pretty flowers, such as are generally known as 
hardy herbaceous plants, a collection of annu- 
als, or even a miscellaneous collection of pot 
plants set out for the summer, the convenience 
of individual examination must be kept in 
view, and hence, long and narrow beds must 
be adopted. The old straight garden border 
with box or other edging might do for this ; 
but even this mixed way of flower bedding may 
be made subordinate to tasteful, flowing lines ; 
and scroll beds of various patterns can be 
brought into good use for the purpose. Rose 
beds especially should be very narrow, as indi- 
vidual examination of the flowers is essential to 
their full enjoyment, and it is annoying, espe- 
cially to ladies, to have to pick one’s way 
among thorny branches in order to get at the 
flowers. 

But the great passion just now is for carpet 
bedding, ribbon bedding, or the harmonious 
blending of colors in masses. For these pur- 
poses the forms of the beds individually are not 
of as much consequence as the figures that are 
worked out with the flowers themselves in the 
beds. For instance, one might have but a sin- 
gle circular bed (Fig. 4). In the centre might 
be placed a round mass of Cannas (1), next to 
this a broad ring of the dark-leaved Coleus 
Verschaffelti (2); and around for the border a 
ring of ‘‘ Dusty Miller,’’ Artemisia, or any other 
low-growing, silvery-leaved thing (3). These 


In this case | 





are very common plants, easily had, and very 
simple. 


Fig. 4. 


> 
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If the bed is very large, say eight or ten feet 
over, many rings of color could be employed, 
according as one may have the plants to select 
from. In this simple form the plants are not 
interfered with, but are suffered to grow as they 
will. But for carpet or ribbon gardening the 
plants are kept low by scissoring or shearing, 
and no plant is allowed to goa hair’s breadth 
beyond the line originally marked out for it in 
the design. 

The following sketch (Fig. 5) of such a bed 
is made from the writer’s note-book. It was 
in one of the London parks last year. 





Fig. 5. 








The bed was simply a cirele in the grass, and 
| it was bordered by a course of ‘‘ houseleeks,”’ 
| or echeverias, as the florists call them, and it 
| hada very pretty frame-like effect. The long, 
narrow, path-like tracks which form the dia- 
mond figures (2, 2), were of the golden pyre- 
thrum, giving a golden-green tint. The plants 
used were exactly the same in the beds having 
corresponding numbers. Only one kind of 
plant, of course, is used in each bed, and only 
those kinds of plants employed that would 
either flower very low down and profusely, as 
in the blae lobelia, which was extensively em- 
ployed—or colored-leaved plants, which could 
be trimmed down low and still retain their 
original color. 

It would serve no good purpose to give a list 
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of plants which were in that bed, because many 
of our readers could not get the plants named, 
and, besides, the plants used in English bed- 
ding are not suited to our climate ; but we will 
give a list of such plants as may, perhaps, be 
had in most places, and which would do well 
in most of our American gardens. 

In yellowish-leaved tints we have a fair list 
to select from. The golden feverfew is the most 
popular; the golden-leaved ice plant, or mes- 
embryanthemum cordifolium; golden balm ; golden 
thyme; golden stitchwort, and golden stone- 
crop. 

In silver leaves there is the silver artemisia, 
dusty miller, two or three kinds of silver cen- 
taureas, silver mouse-ear, silver everlasting, 
silver santolina, and silver agrostis. 

For orange-reds, the many varieties of dwarf 
alternantheras may be employed. 

For crimsons, irisene, amarantus, and many 
kinds of coleus. 

For purple, irisene lindeni, perilla nankin- 
ensis, and some purple-leaved stonecrops and 
sedums. 

Besidés these, many plants with leaves varie- 
gated with white or yellow among the greens 
can be used with good effect. 

It will be seen that all these are leaf plants 
only, with the exception of the lobelia, which 
is the only flowering plant used, as the ordinary 
flowering plants, such as geraniums, for in- 
stance, would not grow regular enough to make 
a ‘‘carpet’’ of them. 

In laying out these beds on a lawn, the ope- 
ration will be found extremely easy. We first 
make imaginary squares or circles, placing pegs 
at such exact distances as to insure uniformity 
in the proportionate parts. In the present dia- 
gram, for instance (Fig. 6), we first make a cir- 
cular outline by a string and peg at the centre. 
Then midway between the centre and the cir- 
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cumference we place six pegs, dividing the cir- 
cle into six equal parts, which become at once 
the inner point of each small bed (1), as well as 
the centres from which the upper circles (2) of 
the larger beds aredrawn. After the six upper 





and peg, the lower lines of the large beds are 
finished — placing the peg at 3 to draw the 
lower line of bed at 2. The smaller beds will 
then take care of themselves, it only being 
necessary to mark lines at equal distances from 
the lines of the larger beds. 

Even the most complicated diagrams are 
easily worked out by gardeners in this way, 
with no other implements than a string and 
pegs for parts of circles, and a three-foot or ten- 
foot rule for straight lines; and any one who 
sets himself to the task thoughtfully will find 
the work easily done. 


——____.. $0 


A CHILD’S SONG OF THANKFULNESS. 





BY Cc. A. M. 





C, fairest flowers, of odor sweet! 
O, waters bright, that sparkling flow! 
Pure stars th’ uplifted gaze that meet, 
_ And birds that sing where’er I go— 


I love your fragrance, love your gleam, 
I love your sparkle, love your song, 

Because God’s praise it is the theme 
Your being singeth all day long. 


The waving boughs my eyes that greet, 
Murmuring, send up the voice of praise 
To Him who leads my childish feet 
By beauteous paths in wondrous ways. 


The throstle singing in the hedge, 
Of God, of God it seems to say: 
‘* My song is but the hourly pledge 
Of thankful praise renewed alway.” 


The streamlet ripples in His name ; 
The sun it warms me by His will: 
The tiniest firefly by its flame 
Of God the Father speaketh still. 


And I, though but a little child, 
Send up my meed of grateful prayer 
To Him who leads by guidance mild 
To where the homes of angels are. 





tial 


BREVITY. 

Nove valued this important quality in man or 
woman more highly than Doctor Abernethy. 
A woman having burnt her hand called at his 
house. Showing him her hand she said, ‘‘A 
burn ;’’ ‘‘A poultice,’ quietly returned the 
learned doctor. The next day the woman re- 
turned and said, ‘‘ Better.’’ ‘‘ Continue the 
poultice.”’ In a week she made her last call, 
and her speech was lengthened to three mono- 
syllables —‘‘ Well: your fee?’’ ‘‘ Nothing,”’ 
answered the pleased physician; ‘‘you are 


lines of the large beds are drawn by the string | the most sensible woman I ever saw.”’ 
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TOILET-BOX. 

Tue foundation of this pretty addition to the 
toilet-table is a very strong card or wooden box ; 
on the lid of this are arranged five smaller 
boxes, as shownin the design. The foundation 
box measures 12 inches long, 7 inches wide, 
and 2inches deep. The centre one of the small 
boxes on the top is larger than the four others ; 
the others are all of one size; they must be 





carefully fixed to the lid of the foundation by 
strong glue. The boxes may be made by gluing 
pieces of thin card-board into the required form 
and lining them with tinfoil; they, with the 
foundation, are next covered with the separate 
petals of fir-cones, fixed with glue ; acorns, oak- 
galls, the shells of beechnuts, small fir-cones, 
and seed-vessels, are arranged on the lid of the 
foundation according to taste. A small round 
pincushion is fixed to the lid of the centre box, 
which is ornamented to correspond with the 
foundation. The outer covering of a beechnut, 
with a little of the stalk attached, is glued to 
the centre of the lid of each of the little boxes 
to form a handle to lift it off with. The centre 
box serves as a receptacle for small articles of 
jewelry ; the others for powder, lip-salve, pins, 
etc. The foundation will answer well for a 
glove or handkerchief box. After the whole is 
completed, it should be varnished with a good 
copal varnish. 
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BALL (KNITTING). 


Tne materials required are one skein of each | 
of twelve different colors of Berlin wool, and | 


two bone knitting-pins, No. 10. The ball is 
composed of twelve sections, each one of a dif- 
ferent color. To commence, cast on 24 stitches. 
Work throughout in patent knitting; that is, 
make 1, slip 1, knit 2 together. 1st row. Work 
all the stitches. 2d. Work on all but the last 


3 stitches; leave them on the pin, and turn. 
3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. Work on all but the first 
and last three stitches. 


Tth. Work on all but 
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the first three and last six. 8h. Work on all 
but the six first and six last stitches. 9th and 
10th. Work to the end of the pin; then take 
another color, and repeat from the second row. 
When you have worked the twelve sections, 
cast off the stitches, and sew together on the 
wrong side. The ball must be drawn together 
at one end, and then filled with odds and ends 





of wool or wadding, then neatly drawn to- 
gether at the other end. Work a chain loop 
about two inches in length, and fasten to the 
top of the ball. A soft ball of this kind will 
be found very useful for the nursery, as it will 
not injure anything it may come in contact 
with. 
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CIGAR-STAND. 

Tus cigar-stand, which is in the form of a 
barrel, is a foundation of card-board, covered 
with silk of any color and lined with sarcenet. 
Each little stave measures four and a half 
inches in height, one inch in width in the mid- 
dle, and is slightly tapered to each end. The 
edges of the staves are sewn together with 
, 8trong silk of a bright color, contrasting with 


Fig. 1. 






the covering. The bottom of the box is made 
when the sides are finished, so that it may fit 
exactly. It should be a circle of card-board, 
covered and lined with silk, and sewn neatly 
to the barrel. The band in the centre is of 
crochet, worked with colored silks. The band 
which is shown in Fig. 2 may be used, or a few 


Fig. 2. 


rows only, of bright colors worked in double 
crochet, may be put on at intervals, to represent 
the hoops of acask. These are very effective 
and easy to work. The design shown in Fig. 2 
presents some difficulties, as it must be made to 
fit the shape of the barrel; this will be best 
effected by using crochet-hooks of three sizes, 
as the same number of stitches must be used in 
each row in order to keep the pattern correct. 
The colors used are black, red, green, and yel- 
low. Make a chain of stitches sufficiently long 
to go round the barrel, the number must be 





divisible by twenty; work the first row black, 
second red, third black, fourth yellow. The 
pattern, as shown in Fig. 2, is worked in red 
and black, separated by one stitch of yellow ; 
the little patterns on the dark stripe are worked 
with yellow, and those on the red stripe with 
yellow and green. Work one double into every 
stitch, keeping the silk at the back of the work, 
and changing the colors, as shown in the design. 
After having worked a fifth of the depth re- 
quired, use the second sized hook, then the 
largest, and again the second size, and finish 
with the smallest hook. The band must be 
slipped over the barrel and fixed into its place 
with a little gum arabic. 


———_—__- > 


THIMBLE CASE. 

In the shape of a bedroom slipper. The case 
is covered with black leather, slightly wadded, 
and lined with blue satin, so that the heel may 
be used as a pincushion. Yor the embroidery 





of the toe see illustration. The roses and leaves 
are worked with shaded pink and green silks, 
in satin and overcast stitch. 


——__s-e__—__—. 


EDGINGS FOR UNDERLINEN. 


To be worked in buttonhole, purse, and 
satin stitch on cambric or fine lawn. 





WASTE-BASKET. 


Tu:s basket is in wickerwork, covered with 
soldier’s blue cloth, and ornamented with em- 
broidery worked with wools of various colors. 








increase by knitting 2 in the next, knit 2, in- 
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The tassels correspond with the embroidery, 
and the basket is lined with quilted satin. 
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HIGH VEST FOR AN INFANT OF FOUR 
MONTHS. 

A parr of No. 9 needles, two ounces of the 
finest quality of Saxony wool. Cast on 100 
stitches; knit back plain. Ist row. Cast on 2 
stitches, then knit them, knit 48, knit 2 in the 
next by knitting 1 in the front and 1 at the 
back of the needle, knit 2, knit 2 in the next 
as before, knit 48. 2d. Cast on 2, then knit 


these two stitches, knit the rest of the row | 


plain. 3d. Cast off 2, knit 49 plain, increase 
in the next, knit 2, increase in the next, knit 
the rest plain. 4th. Cast off 2, purl the rest of 
the row. 5th. Cast on 2, then purl them, purl 


<< 


Waste Basket. 


50 stitches, increase in the next stitch, purl 2, 
increase in the next, purl to the end of the row. 
6th. Cast on 2, then purl them, purl the whole 
row. ‘th. Cast off 2, knit 51 siitches, increase 
in the next, knit 2, increase in the next; knit 
the rest. 8th. Cast off 2, knit the whole row. 
9th. Cast on 2, knit them, then knit 52 stitches, 


crease in the next, knit tothe end. 10th. Cast 
on 2, purl them, and purl the row. Knit in 
this manner 30 rows, changing the stitch every 
three rows, increasing on the shoulder every 
alternate row, and making a little edge at each 








each side of the rib. You now begin the front 
part. 31st. Knit the edge, then knit 72 stitches ; 
cast off loosely the 2 next, knit the rest. 32d. 
Work the edge, knit 72, turn. 33d, 34th, and 
35th. Purl, working the edge. 36th, 37th, and 
38h. Plain. Knit in all 24 rows on these 72 

stitches, finish in the neck, leave these stitches, 

put them on a thread, and leave a long width 

of the wool; then begin again at the neck of 
| the 3lst row; knit 72. 32d. Make the edge, 
| then knit 70, knit the 2 next together. 33d. 
Purl. 34th. Work the edge, purl 69, purl the 
2 next together. 35th, Purl. 36th. Work the 
edge, knit 68, knit the 2 last together. 37th. 
| Plain. 30th. Like the 36th. 39th, 40th, 41st. 
Purl knitting, and knit the 2 last together in 
the 40th row. 42d. Knit, and knit the 2 last 
43d. Knit plain. 44th. Knit, and 


i 
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(See page 339.) 


knit the 2 lait together. 45th. Purl. 46th. 
Purl, and purl the 2 last together. 47th. Purl. 
48th. Knit, and knit the 2 last together. 49zh. 
Knit plain. 50¢h. Knit plaimg then 3 rows 
purled, 2 rows knit. 56th. Knit 20 stitches ; 
this should be begun at the neck, turn, knit 
back, knit 6 more little rows on these 20 stitches, 
then cast them off; knit 4 stitches at the end 
of these 8 rows, casting them off as you knit 
them, then knit the remainder on the needle. 
57th. Purl to the 20 stitches, then cast on 20 
stitches; on the whole purl 2 rows, then knit 
3 rows, purl 2 rows; in the next row increase 


side; you ought then to have 72 stitches on one on the last stitch in the neck, and in every 
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alternate row in the neck for the next 15 rows, 
when you should have 72 stitches on the needle ; 
cast on 2 stitches, and knit the stitches left on 
the thread. Now knit 30 rows, decreasing 1 
stitch every alternate row on each side the 2 
stitches in the neck; then cast off loosely. 
Sew up the two sides, leaving one-third at the 
top for the armhole. For the sleeves take up 
10 stitches on each side the top of the armhole 
—that is, 8 on each side the 2 shoulder ones 
and those 2; turn, knit these, and take up 2 
more; turn, knit back all and 2 more; turn, 
purl all and 2 more; turn, purl again, adding 





Etagére. 


2 more; work in this manner until all the 
stitches round the armhole are raised, then 
continue the ribs, decreasing 1 stitch at the 
beginning and end of the row (every 6th row) 
until you have made 6 decreasings ; then work 
plain, 1 knit stitch, 1 purl stitch, for an inch 
and a half, and cast off. If this should make 
the sleeve too short or too long, alter it as the 
case may be. Round the neck with a crochet- 
.needle work 1 single, 2 chain, 1 single on the 
next stitch, tien down the 20 stitches, cast on; 
fasten off. Put a.small button at the top of 
the 8 little rows in the front, and a ioop on the 
edge on the opposite side to close the front. 
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ETAGERE (CRETONNE APPLIQUE). 
Tue frame, about three feet in height, can 
be made of cane, bamboo, or wood; the latter 
either gilt, silvered, or simply polished. For 
the trays circular pieces of cardboard, eleven 
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inches diameter, are cut out, and covered on 
both sides with black satin. The upper sur- 
face of the tray is then ornamented with cre- 
tonne work. The rim of the trays consists of 
a card-board two and a half inches high, like- 
wise covered with black satin, and embroidered 
with gold braid, according to the design indi- 
cated in the illustration. The trays, after rim 
and bottom have been firmly sewn together, 
are then hung in the frame by meams of small 
hooks and rings. This etagére can be used 


for holding cartes, letters, photographs, china, 
and other small knicknacks. 





DOLLS OF DRIED FRUIT. 


Tass curious little figures, which are simply 
and easily made, will be found to afford great 
amusement to the younger members of the 
family. Have two pieces of board, measuring 
two inches square, with two wire-pins about 
four inches high, for each doll. Almonds are 
used for the feet, one threaded over each wire. 
For the man’s legs large raisins are used. The 
knickerbockers are of prunes, the body of figs. 
A wire is run through the top fig to form the 
arms, which are also formed of smaller raisins ; 
two larger raisins for the neck. The head is 
made of one large prune, with pieces of almond 
for the eyes, nese, and mouth; and the hat is 
half a Normandy pippin, with a raisin for a 
tuft. The little woman is made in the same 
way, except that three graduated Normandy 
pippins passed over both pins take the place of 
a dress skirt. One raisin is used instead of 
three for each leg. 
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9 . 
Leceipts. 


Fish A LA Créxe. 

Ingredients. —Two pounds of white fish, 

One ounce of flour, 

Teacupful of bread or cracker crums, | 

One quart of milk, A little nutmeg, 

Two onions, 

One teaspoonful of salt, 

Half teaspoonful of pepper, 

Quarter pound of butter. 
Boil the fish until thoroughly cooked, and set it 
aside to cool. Put the flour into a stewpan, and 
add by degrees the milk; mix it smoothly. Cut | 
fine the onions, grate in a little nutmeg, add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, half as much pepper; put this mix- 
ture on the fire, and stir till it becomes thickish, 
then add the butter. On the dish in which you 
serve it, put a layer of the. mixture, then fish (picked 
up fine), and so on till your dish is full; over the 
top a layer of bread or cracker crums. Bake half 


an hour. 
DovuGuHnNvts. 
Ingredients.—One cup of sour cream, 
Two cups of sugar, Three eggs, 
Eight cups of flour, 
One teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda. 
Beat the sugar and eggs together. Dissolve the 
soda in @ little warm water, stir it in the cream ; 
add the flour and a little ground spice, if preferred. 
Have a pot of lard Jotling hot. Roll out the dough, 
cut in rings, and fry till brown. 
| 





Grounp Rice Gribote CAKEs. 
Ingredients. —One quart of miik, 
One teacupful of ground rice, 
Half cup of yeast, Four eggs. 
Boil the milk; when boiling stir in the rice (which | 
should be moistened with cold milk); add a little | 
salt; when cold add the yeast, eggs, and flour enough | 
to make the right thickness for baking; let it rise, 
and bake on griddle in rings. 


Luxeneon Buns. 


Ingredtients.—One pound of flour, 
Six ounces of butter, 


Quarter pound of sugar, One egg, 
Quarter pint of milk, 
One dessertspoonful of baking powder, 


Five drops of essence of lemon. 
Warm the butter without oiling it; beat it with a | 
wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually with the } 
sugar, and mix these ingredients wel! together. 
Make the milk Iukewarm, beat up with it the yolk 
of the egg and the essence of lemon, and stir these } 
to the flour, ete. Add the baking powder, beat the 
dough well for ahout ten minutes, divide it into | 
twenty-four pieces, put them into buttered tins or | 
eups, and beke in a brisk overs from twenty to thirty | 
minutes. 
VOL. xcv1.—<l1 
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A Goop Cake For Scnaort CaiLpren. 
Ingredients.—One and a half pound of bread dough, 
Half pound of currants, 

Half ounce of caraway seed, 

Six ounces of sugar, Three eggs, 

Half pound of butter. 
Spread out the dough on the paste board, roll it well 
out, rub in the currants and sugar, then add the 
dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all 
well together, leave it to rise, put it into tins, and 
bake about an hour in a moderate oven. 

ApPLe MERINGUBS. 

Ingredients.—Two pounds apples, 

Six ounces of loaf sugar, 

One pint of milk, Six eggs, 

One tablespoonful of powdered sugar. 
Stew the apples with four ounces of loaf sugar until 
tender. Beat the yolks of eggs with two ounces of 
leaf sugar, and pour over them the milk boiling hot. 
Put this custard into a kettle, and cook antil it is as 
thick as corn-flour pudding. Beat the whites of 
eggs to a stiff froth, with powdered sugar. Put the 
apples into a dish, pour the custard over them, 
cover this with the frosting, place in the oven, and 
brown lightly. 

Stewep SwEETPREADS. 
Ingredients.—One set of sweetbreads (always choose 

large ones), 

One teaspoonful of butter, . 

One teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 

One tablespoonful of cream, 

A little salt and pepper; 

One wireglass of wine. | 
Wher they are washed and all bits of skin and fatty 
matter have, been removed, cover with cold water 
and heat it toa boil; pour off the hot water and 
cover with cold until the sweetbreads are firm; if 
they are required to be rich, lard as for frying before 
putting them in the second water, but they’ are 
more delicate if mot larded; stew in a very little 
water; when they are tender add better; parsley, 
pepper, salt, and cream; let them simmer in the 
gravy for five minutes; then take them up, send to 
table in a eovered dish, with the gravy poured on 
them; by adding a glass of wine the gravy will be 
made very rich; take the sweetbreads out before 
putting in the wine; boil up onee, and pour the 
gravy over. 

Srep Cakes. 

Incredients.—Four eggs, Four teacups of sugar, 

Two teacups of butter, 

One cup of milk (sweet), 

One tablespoonful of seeds, 

A little soda im the milk, 

Flour enough to rol! out. easily. 
Bake ten or fifteen minutes. 
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Down East Apple Puppine 

Ingredients.—Half dozen large apples, 

Three tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 

suet, 

Three eggs, One pint of milk, 

Three tablespoonfuls of flour, 

A little grated nutmeg. 
Mix the flour to a smooth batter with the milk, add 
the eggs, which should be weil wisked, and put the 
latter into a well-buttered pie-dish. Wipe the 
apples clean, but do not pare them; cut them in 
halves, and take out the cores; lay them in the 
batter, rind uppermost; shake the suet on the top, 
over which grate a little nutmeg; bake in a mode- 
rate oven for an hour, and cover, when served, with 
sifted loaf sugar. This pudding is also very good 
with the apples pared, sifced, and mixed with the 
batter. 

YANKEE Froeir Cake. 
Ingredients.—One and three-quarter pound of flour, 

One and a quarter pound of sugar, 

One pound of batter, 

One pound of currants, 

Four eggs, One pint of milk, 

One nutmeg, or spice to taste. 
Work butter and sugar to cream; add the eggs well 
beaten, then milk with a pinch of soda in it, then 
flour and spice; do not put in the fruit till just as 
it is going into the oven. 

FLAP-JACKS. 

Ingredients. —One pint of milk, Four eggs, 

Juice and grated peel of one lemon, 

Flour to make a light batter. 
Mix the eggs and milk together with a little salt, add 
the lemon, and flour enough to make a light batter ; 
fry in hot lard, and serve with sugar and wine. 

Composition CAKE. 

Ingredients. —One pound of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, Seven eggs, 

One teacupful of cream, 

One teaspoonful saleratus, 

Nutmeg to taste. 
Beat sugar and butter to a cream; add the eggs, 


| 


line a bow! or mould, and pour the mixture in, set- 
ting it in a cool place; this is a very ornamental 
dish. The water should just cover the chickens 
when boiling. . 
SPANISH CREAM. 

Ingredients.—One ounce of gelatine, 

Three pints of milk, Six eggs, 

Eight tablespoonfals of sugar. 
Soak the gelatine one hour in the milk, then let it 
come to a boil; beat the yolks of the eggs with the 


sugar, and stir in; let it simmer, take off the fire, 
| and pour over it the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
| froth; flavor with lemon or vanilla extract. 





| flour carefully; add salt. 


Puppine Sauce. 
Ingredients.—One cup of butter, Two cups of sugar, 
One teaspoonful of flour, 

Half cup of wine. 
Beat one cup of butter and two of sugar to a cream ; 
mix a teaspoonful of flour with a little water, add 
half a cup of wine, boil it and pour on to the butter 
and sugar. 
Arrowroor CesTarD. 
Ingredients. —One quart of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of arrowroot, 
Two eggs, 
Three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Wet the arrowroot with cold water and stir into the 
milk while boiling: add eggs, sugar, and salt. 
Flavor with vanilla. 
BAKED Four Puppixe. 
Ingredients.—Seven eggs, Quarter pound of sugar, 
One quart of milk, 
Five tablespoonfuls of flour, Salt. 
Beat the eggs and sugar into the milk; stir in the 
Bake half an hour. 
Eaten with wine sauce. 
Sweet ArpLe Puppine. 
Ingredients.—One dozen apples, 
One pint of scalded milk, 
Half pint of ndian meal, 
One teacup of molasses. 


| Mix the milk and molasses, add a little salt; stir in 
| meal and sweet apples cut fine. Bake three hours. 


then cream with saleratus dissolved in it; then flour | 
Ingredients. —One quart of cream, 


and spice. This cake requires much beating. Bake 
in a quick oven. 
Caicken 1x Movuvp. 
Jagredients.—One pair of chickens, 
Ten bard-boiled eggs, Two lemons, 
Two tablespoonfuls of walnnt sauce, 
Two tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire 
sauce, 
One tablespoonful of salt, 
A pinch of powdered mace, cloves, and 


allspice. 
Boil the chickens until you can pull the meat from 
the bones; remove the meat, and boil the bones 
half an hour longer; stand this in a cool place to 
jelly; the next day cut the meat in small pieces, 
melt the jelly and mix together, adding the sauces 
and spices; ent the eggs and lemons in slices, and 


Cream Sxow. 


Whites of three eggs, 
Four tablespoonfuls of wine, 
Sugar to taste, A bit of lemon-peel. 


| Beat the eggs well and put to the cream; add wine, 
| sugar, and lemon-peel; whip to a froth. Remove 
| the peel, and serve in a dish. It makes a pretty 


garnish for a dish of wine jelly. 
Curster MurFins. 

Ingredients. —Four quarts of flovr, 

Two quarts of milk, 

One teacup of sugar, 

One teacup of butter, 

One teacup of yeast, 

Four eggs, A little salt. 
Mix butter and sugar together; add eggs, salt, milk, 
flour, and yeast ; let it rise all night. 
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Home Amusements and Fuvenile Department, 


PUZZLES ETC. 
DIAMOND PUZZLES. 
No. 1. 


1. A consonant, the third of boy. 2. A hole in 
the ground. 3. Useful in making pies, but occa- 
sionally worn for ornament. 4. The central word, 
across, and up and down, is the name of a great 


* 
+ 
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+ 
- % 
+ + & 
+: + 
+ 


+ 

+ + 
i + 
~ + 


a 
+ 
+: & 
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European prince of warlike fame. 5. Without this 
your letters will never go through the post-office. 
6. A natural product, found in mines. 7. A conso- 
nant, the third of key. 

No. 2. 

1. Aconsonant. 2. A small, useful article, sharp- 
pointed. 3. Frivolity. 4. A man’s name. 5. To 
draw into trouble. 6. A prominent Quaker in Ame- 
rican history. 7. A character ina pantomime. 8. 


* 
- 
ot FE & 
ER PF FE F F 
oR RE fb ok ff fh 
ee bb OF fF OF Ff Fh oh 
FE F FF OF F F 
EF EF F OF Ff 
EF FF FE 
FF & 
* 
A fish. 9. A river in Scotland. 10. Finis. 11. A 
consonant. 


The centrals, down and across, name the founder of 
one of the United States. 


ENIGMAS. 
No. 1. 

Tamu composed of seventeen letters. 

My 11, 6, 3, 10, is a weight. 

My 4, 16, 9, 17, comes often in a storm. 

My 14, 2, 16, 4, 13, is an organ of the human 
body. 

My 7, 15, 4, 8, is what we should be when sure 
we are right. 

My 1, 12, 5, is the reverse of chilly 

My whole is a celebrated novel. 


No. 2. 

I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 9, 16, 10, 15, 5, 18, is another word for exqui- , 
site. 

My 3, 6, 2, 17, is a favorite beverage with Ger- 
mans. 

My 8, 6, 1, most ladies do. 

My 14, 18, 4, 12, 2, 7, isa favorite article of food. 

My 11, 16, 8, 6, is a covering. 

My 5, 13, 9, 18, is another word for neat. 

My whole is an important, well-known book of 
reference for scholars, old and young. 


CHARADES. 
No. 1. 
My whole is my second; my second should be my 
first. 
No. 2. 
My first is to spoil; my second a grain; my third 
is what all who live long must endure. My whole is 
a ceremony honorable in all ages. 


SQUARE WORDS. 


No. 1. 
1. A snare. 2. An object of worship. 
3. A misfortune. 4. Besides. 

No. 2 
1. A pastime. 2. Hot and dry 


3. Gentle. 4. A current. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

1. WHat burglar should have immense strength ? 
2. What trees can be consumed by fire and remain 
the same ? 

3. What is that from which if you take the whole, 
some will yet remain ? 

4. What tree did Hero name when she greeted 
her lover ? 

5. What pigsty can be made for nothing ? 


BURIED JEWELS. 

1. Let me pass you a pear like mine; it is deli- 
cious. 
2. Do you rub your cheeks to make them so rusy ? 

3. It is easily found, if you look for a gate on the 
right, painted green. 

4. Take car B., Uncle John; 
stop at your station. 


BURIED PROVERBS. 

1. Severat prizes were given. One for the least 
failures in punctuality; one for best-said lessons; 
one for the scholar whe came soonest in the morning ; 
and one for the best-mended tear. 

2. There is no garden in the village so fine as Mr. 


the others do not 





Thorn’s. His queen rose is superb, and his tulips 
without a rival. Mrs. Thorn gives away many flow- 
ers. 
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GAMES. 
THE GAME OF PLANTS. 


One of the most amusing, and yet simple of games, 
is this punning upon the favorite plants and flowers 
known to all. Whatever is planted must come up 
a plant suggested by the name of the object first 
named. 
satirical; and the very far-fetched comparisons are 
often the most mirth provoking. 

EXAMPLE. 

I planted the fire, and it came up—Ash. 

I planted the seashore, and it came up—Beech. 

I planted Shakspeare, and he came up— Sweet 
William. 

I planted Victoria, and she came up— London 
Pride. 

I planted my watch, and it came up—Thyme. 

I planted my mouth, and it came up—Tulips. 


VERBARIUM. 


Tuts is a very instructive game for children, and 
at the same time amuses them and taxes their in- 
genuity. It can be played by any number of per- 
sons. 


Each one must have a pencil and paper, and the 
It should be long, and have 


leader chooses a word. 
a number of vowels in it, as ‘‘ extradition,” 
mentary,’’ ‘‘incorporate.”’ 

When the leader gives the word, it is written down 
by each player, and then each tries how many trans- 
positions he or she can make. No letter may be 
used that is not in the original word, no letter re- 
peated, unless repeated there, and no letter left out. 
When the leader calls ‘‘stop!’’ the player who has 
the most correct words, wins. Every mistake costs 
a forfeit. 


WHAT IS MY THOUGHT LIKE? 


Tne leader of the game commences it by asking 
each of her companions in turn, ‘‘ What is my thought 
like ?"’ to which they reply at hazard, by mention- 
ing anything that first comes into their thoughts, of 
course avoiding naming the same thing twice over, 
as that incurs the penalty of a forfeit. The leader 
carefully notes down all the answers she receives, 
and then, revealing her thought, desires to know 
how the thing thought of resembles what it has | 
been compared to. Clara is leader. 

Clara. Jane, what is my thought like ? 

Jane. A queen. 

Clara. Now, Mary? 

Mary. A lion. 

Clara. Agnes? 


Agnes. Beauty. 
Clara. You, Martha ? 
Martha. An oak-tree. 


Clara. Ellen, it is your turn? 
Ellen. 
Clara. 


A virtuous woman. 
Annie? 


Annie. Hope. 
Clara. Emily ? 


It can be made witty, complimentary, and | 


Clara. Constance ? 
Constance. A rose. 
Clara. My thought was arose. And why a queen? 
Jane. Because the rose is the queen of all flowers. 


| 


Clara. Mary, why is a rose like a lion ? 
Mary. Because it is one of the emblems of Eng- 
land. 
| Clara. And why, Agnes, is it like beauty ? 
Agnes. Because it soon fades. 


Clara. Martha, why is it like an oak ? 
Martha. Because both spring from the earth. 
Clara. And you, Ellen; why is a rose like a vir- 
tuous woman ? 
Ellen. Because its fragrance remains after its 
charms are faded. 
Clara. Annie, why is a rose like hope ? 
Annie. Because in returning sunshine it forgets 
the past storm. 
Clara. Emily, why is a rose like a hedgehog ? 
Emily. Because its thorns defend it from a rough 
| grasp. 
Clara. You, Constance, having fixed upon the 
same thing as myself, must pay a forfeit. 


ee 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN MARCH 
NUMBER. 


Answer to Pyramid Puzzle. 


A 

ALE 
ABIDE 
ADVERS 
ADVANTA 
AFTERADV 
ANCIENTGR 
APOLLOBELY 


‘*ele- | 


E 

GE 
ICE 
EECE 
IDERE 





Answer to Conversation of Words. —- Adze—adds. 

Prays—preys. Stare—stair. Faint—feint. Flour 

| —flower. Fur—fir. Hart—heart. Sale—sai!. 

Sum—some. Grater — greater. Slay — sleigh. 

Profit — prophet. Isle—aisle. Sow—sew. Sere— 

seer. Rein—reign. Alter—altar. Kernel— Col- 
onel. Cannon—canon. Ere—e’er. Tide—tied. 


Answer to Diamond. 
= 
AHA 
THEFT 
AFT 
= 
Answer to Square Word. 
ROSA 
OPAL 
SALT 
ALTO 


Answer to Hidden Proverbs. —A cat may look at a 
king. Look before you leap. Time works wonders. 
Answers to Transpositions.—Amphitheatre. Py- 
thagorean. Hypochondriac. Arithmetic. Cochineal. 


Confederation. Astronomers. Impatient. Midship 





Emily. A hedgehog. 


man. Revolution. Telegraphs. 
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Kiterarp Hotices. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GREY ABBEY, @ novel, by the author of ‘‘ John 
Blake,”’ is a highly sensational English story, full of 
romance, smuggiing, and adventure, and will suit 
the class of readers who like plenty of incident and 
change in the plot of a novel. 

MY INTIMATE FRIEND, a novel, by Florence 
I. Duncan, contains promise of better things when 
the author’s evident talent has also the advantage 
of experience in writing. The story is interesting 
and well worked out, and the characters are very 
cleverly drawn. There is too much slang, too much 
school-girlishness, and there are some glaring gram. 
matical errors, but we sha!l look with interest for 
future work from the same pen. 

TOO RICH, a novel, by Adolph Streckfuss, trans. 
lated by Mrs. A. L. Wistar, is a picture of German 
life, leading the reader into most beautiful scenes, 
and to the acquaintance of most interesting charac- 
ters. The story does not flag in interest from the 
first page to the Jast, and we commend it heartily 
to all readers with a fondness for the beauties of 
German literature. 

From T. B. Peterson & Brotuers, Fhila. :— 

KATHLEEN, a xovel, by Mrs. F. H. Burnett, 
a bright, clever love story, but not possessing the 
literary merit of some of Mrs. Burnett’s other works. 
It will repay reading. 

From D. AppLeton & Co., New York, through J. 
B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RENEE & FRANZ, a novel, from the French of 
Gustave Heller, is a love story such as can only be 


written by a French pen; and, although possessing | 


interest, not well suited to American taste. 
ROMANCES OF THE EAST, a@ Collection of 
Tales from the French of Comte de Gobineau, will 
interest all those who delight in pictures of Ori- 
ental life, and delineation of Oriental character. 
The tales carry the reader back to his enjoyment of 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights,’’ and one especially, ‘‘ The 
Illustrious Magician,*’ is a prose poem, the gem of 
a collection of most interesting naratives. 
MEMORY GEMS FOR THE YOUNG, being 
Choice Selections from a Hundred Different Authors, 


Designed for Memorites, Exercises in Schools and | 


Families, by Chas. Northend, A.M. 

PRIMER FOR PIANO-FORTE PLAYING, 
by Franklin Taylor, is a valuable text-book, not 
only for beginners, but for more advanced music 
scholars. 

From PRESBYTERIAN Boarp oF PosLicatron, 
Philadelphia :— 

WE THREE, by Kate W: Hamilton, is a book 
for boys approaching manhood, full of interest to 
such readers, thoroughly healthful in tone, and con- 
taining valuable reading for those who afte entering 











upon life’s duties, with the prospect of making their 
own way to prosperity. 

WAT ADAMS, the Young Machinist, and his Pro- 
verbs, by Mrs. Mary D. R. Boyd, is the experience 
of a lad determined to win his mark in the world in 
spite of discouragement. It is well written, with a 
high moral and religious tone, and can be read with 
interest by boys and older readers. 

DEACON GIBBS’ BNEMY, by Mrs. A. H. Dun- 
ning, is a good temperance story, pointing out the 
danger of moderate use of stimulating drinks in 
homes and families. i 

EYES AND EARS; Or, How I see and Hear, 
by Aunt Yewrownckie, in the form of a story and 
conversations, contains much valuable information 
on the subjects mentioned. 

LEAVES AND FRUIT, by M. E. Griffith, is 
another excellent book for boys, and one which will 
both interest and instruct them. 

From Oraxce Jupp Company, New York, 
through Henry A. Drerr, Philadelphia :— 

tARDENING FOR PLEASURE, a Guide to the 
Ama:zeur in the Fruit, Vegetable, and Flower Garden, 
with full dwrections for the Greenhouse, Conservatory, 
and Window Garden, by Peter Henderson. This 
valuable little book contains minute directions for 
the use of those who are fond of flowers, who wish to 
raise their own vegetables, or cultivate their own 
fruit. But while it gives ample plans and ‘instrue- 
tions for large grounds, it also gives them as fally 
for limited space, windows and house plants, ferner- 
ies, hanging baskets, and, indeed, every space where 
flowers can be made to grow. It is profusely illus- 
trated, and will be found a most valuable guide to 
all amateur gardeners. 

From Henry C Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES, Jan. 1878. Edited by Isaac 
Hays, M.D., assisted by I. Minis Hays, A.M., M.D. 





Aprin, 1878. 

Ovr April number is full of good things for the 
readers, old and young. Mr. Darley’s life-like rep- 
resentation of poor Goose Gibbie’s troubles, in his 
borrowed aecoutrements, will waken a smile upon 


the face of the gravest reader. It is a spirited an‘ 


| beautiful picture, one of the best of the series of 
‘ 


Waverley illustrations. 
The ‘‘Old Experiment,’’ by Miss Corbett, is a 


| clever satire upon the ‘‘ undying affection’’ of sen+ 





timental girls, who imagine the whole world can be 
bounded by their fancied Paradise of constant com- 
panionship. 

Ino Churchill’s “ Wintering at Wildwood’’ is 
completed in this number, and the ‘‘ Ivory Gates’’ 
increases its interest in every page. 

Mr. Bensell’s charming illustrations of ‘‘ Fanta- 


sia’s’’ pretty fairy tale will, we are sure, charm all 
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our young readers; and our repository of games and 
puzzles is full of good things for them. 

The plans, and clear, concise directions for laying 
out gardens have been most carefully prepared by 
an experienced florist, and give, what is needed by 
every lover of flowers, practical directions for obtain- 
ing beauty in the selection and arrangement of 
plants and garden foliage. 





Wirs this number of the Lapy’s Book we pre- 
sent to each contributor one of the popular little 
ornaments, the ‘‘Scratch my Back.’’ They are 
intended as pendants from the gas fixtures, or to be 
hung upon a nail near the match-safe, and to be 
used for scratching matches. 

Our design is an original one, drawn expressly for 
the Lapy’s Book, and is very effective when worked. 
The camel must be worked in canvas stitch in three 
shades of brown, or in shaded zephyr. The back- 
ground is worked in three shades of bright green, 
and the foreground in a yellowish, dull green. The 
lettering should be in shaded crimson, and the orna- 
ment upon the camel’s head in bright scarlet. In 
the border, green, brown, and crimson may be com- 
bined. 


The embroidery can be done in Berlin wool or | 


floss silk. The pattern must then be cut evenly, 
just outside the border, and lined with sand-paper. 
Bind the card and sand-paper together with crimson 


or green ribbon, leaving a loop by which to hang up | 
the ‘‘Seratch my Back,’’ and the ornament is com- | 


plete. 





A Prupent Investment for any one troubled with 
a slight Cold, Hoarseness, or Sore Throat, is a bottle 
of Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant, as it may save you from 
much suffering and no little danger. Ii is an old 
established curative, whose remedial qualities have 
been tested by thousands. 





Our friends still continue their warm praises and 
good wishes for the old favorite they have so long 
considered a household necessity. It is a generally 
admitted fact that ‘‘Gopry’’ is the Lapy’s Book, 
keeping ever far ahead of all competitors, and be- 
yond all rivalry. 

The Cherokee Advertiser, of Cherokee, Ala., says: 
«Tt is the oldest, best, and most reliable magazine 
published. Every lady should have it.”’ 


The Sharon Herald says: ‘‘Gopgy is second to | 


no lady’s book in existence.”’ 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
Nomeber Fovr. 

I mAve seen in cities, as well as in ‘‘ out-of-the- 
way country places,”’ walls which have been papered 
by the owners of, or residents in, the domicile ; and 
the work was so nicely and neatly finished, that no 
one would suspect that it had not been done by per- 
sons long accustomed to such employment. A good, 
strong paste for wall paper is made as follows :— 

To four pounds of sifted flour, add cold water 
enough to make a stiff and perfectly smooth mass, 
entirely free from lumps; then add more cold water, 
making a thick batter, which must be beaten until 


it beeomes light and creamy. Next add two ounces 
of powdered alum, and two ounces of nice white 
melted glue. Have a pot on the stove with five gal. 
lons of boiling water in it; stir the paste rapidly 
into this hot water, and continue stirring until the 
mass swells and becomes white and creamy, when it 
may be taken off of the fire. | This amount will 
make a bucketful of paste, which, when cold, will 
become jellified, but whenever it is to be used can 
be thinned sufficiently by adding cold water. To 
| put on your hangings, first measure the paper in 
proper lengths (matching the pattern) and cut off 
the blank edge on the right side, close to the pattern, 
and leave one-eighth of an inch on the left side, be- 
yond the design, so the next strip will lap over it. 
Use a painter’s round brush (the large one, or 
**tool,’’ as they call it), or a small flat whitewash 
brush. Lay a strip of your paper on a long table, 
and after filling the brush with paste pass it over 
the paper from left to right. When covered take 
hold at the lower end and fold the strip, dos-d-dos, 
| against the top. Commence hanging at some point 
where there is an unbroken liue, against a mantle, 
for instance. Place paper against top of wall, and 
with a clean towel quickly smooth it down the centre 
aud wipe out towards sides to remove any bubbles of 
| air. Use a plumb line to see if the strip is straight, 
and then put on next piece. Work always towards 
the left, so the strips will lap over properly. A por- 
celain bed castor rolled down the seam will prevent 
the joinings from showing. The narrow mouldings 
of walnut, ebonized wood, and the gilt beadings, to 
be used on walls, of which I spoke in the last article, 
can be procured at low prices—four to six cents per 
| foot. The walnut (unoiled) moulding should be 

coated with shellac. The shellac is dissolved in 
| aleohol and applied with a small sable brush, produc- 
ing a delicate varnish which makes a fine polish on 
the wood, and gives it a richer color and more ele- 
| gant appearance than the oiled wood. The shellac 
is very light in weight, so a quarter of an ounce will 
| ‘go @ great way.’’ The tinted walls of which I 
| spoke can be made more ornamental by putting on 
| some design in place of the plain bands of color for 
| the heading of a dadoorceiling border. Stencils can 
| be easily made by drawing the pattern in proper size 
on @ large sheet of stiff pasteboard, and cutting out 
| the design with a sharp penknife. The accompany- 
ing sketches (Figs. 1 and 2) are suggestions for such 
ornamental borders, and should be much enlarged, 
of course. If you desire the dado to be dark-gray 
with border of red, blue, or green, for instance, put 
on the gray wash first to the full height of the dado, 
and after it has become thoroughly dry, and you 
have prepared your stencil and the other colored 
ealcimine wash, then lay the pasteboard pattern 
against the wall at the top of the broad gray stripe, 
and with a small brush (dipped in the red, blue, or 
green wash), go over the cut-out figures on the 
stencil, then carefully lift the pasteboard and move 
it along so the design will join correctly, and con- 
tinue till the border is finished. For such border- 
ings a oolor contrasting with the general hue is 


chosen, though a darker shade of the same ‘‘ ground 
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color’? is sometimes preferred, in the latter case 
generally when the room is showily furnished, as 
then neutral tints on the wall would be best. A 
brilliant green, sky-blue, reddish-purple, or choco- 
late-tint will be found pleasing in contrast with oak 
or café-au-lait ; with sage-grays, garnet, very red 
purple, indigo, or golden-brown; with slate or blue- 
gray and fawn, deep pink, light coral-red, and 


and then the perpendicular. Care and precision are 
required in painting nice woodwork—to fill the brush 
just full enough so it will not drip or ‘‘splash,’’ to 
carry the color along evenly and quickly, so it will 
not ‘‘set’’ or stiffen in ridges, lines, or drops, and 
with the same (or a medium-sized) brush, tocover the 
finish all neatly. In rooms which have tinted or 
| papered walls, if the doors are painted to correspond 





Fig. 1 





Fie. 2. 
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vivid green cr blue, harmonize well. Doors, win- | 


dow-sills, and any part of the woodwork of a house 
can be very nicely painted by ‘‘ non-professionals ;’’ 
many ladies do it in such a neat manner as would 
be creditable to any one who had been in the busi- 
ness for many years. Oil colors, all mixed and pre- 
pared for use, can be procured at reasonable prices ; 
gray, brown, buff, black, or white, for instance, ten 


cents per pound; red, blue, green, twenty-five cents | 
per pound. The English colors are very fine and | 


higher priced, but the American paints are excel- 


lent. Colors mixed with benzine are cheaper than | 


any, but I should never use them; as, besides the 
disagreeable odor, your work will look ‘‘dingy’’ and 
unsatisfactory; it is much better to pay a trifle 
more for your paints and not have to do all your 
work over again. In painting a door, take a large 
round brush, fill it well with paint, and, beginning 
at the top, spread the color guickly and smeothly 
‘hack and forth’’ across the three middle divisions, 
as shown by the arrows in the illustration. Then, 
with the same large brush, make rapid strokes ‘‘ up 
and down’”’ over the other portions, as indicated by 
the spear-heads in the accompanying sketch; next, 
p%nels, carrying the color from top to bottom evenly ; 
and, lastly, with small brush, paint the mouldings 
around these panels, doing the horizontal parts first, 


| they look much better than if ‘‘dead white’’ alone 
| is used. If buff or light-chestnut tints prevail in a 
| room, let the portions of the doors which are marked 
| 
| 


Fig. 3. 
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with arrows and spears in the sketch be painted 
café-an-lait, the panels a light-chocolate, and the 
mouldings around the panels and the framework of 

















the door be white. If pearl color is used in place of 
the light-coffee color, pale pinkish-violet in place of 
the chocolate and white in the mouldings, you have 
| anotiver variation which is very pretty; you can thus 
‘‘ring changes’’ on the subject, and adapt hues to 
suit various rooms. 
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with shingle roofs painted red. Estimated cost forty- 
five hundred dollars. 


Desten for a sea-chore house, the principal fea- 
ture being the second story piazzas—built of wood, 
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Tue increased consumption of cocoa and its various | enough to show the scales of butterflies’ wings and 
preparations, is due as much to its intrinsic value as | most of the animalcules in pond water, and so simply 


a healtiful and nutritious beverage, as to the high 
encomiums bestowed thereon by the highest medical 
authority. Walter Baker & Co., the great chocolate 
manufacturers of Loston, point with pride to their 
record of acentury. Beginning in 1780, with a de- 
termination to produce only the best and purest pre- 


parations in their line, this firm has so rigidly ad- | 


hered to their high standard as to win the highest 
encomiums in all parts of the world. 
mas, first premiums have been awarded them every- 


where; for French chocolates at Paris, for German | 


chocolates at Vienna; but their great triumph is in 
the voice of the people, which demands their prepa- 
rations to such an extent that they can really be 
purchased nearly everywhere. 





From Louisville, Ky. The Southern Agriculturist 


Medals, diplo- | 
| fied in an equally wonderful light. 


| constructed that it can be managed by any one. It 
| is no exaggeration to say that its use will exhibit 


marvels. A fly’s leg, for instance, which is certainly 


| a most insignificant little affair when seen by the 
| naked eye, changes its appearance under the lens 
| of a microscope in a way that is absolutely startling. 


It looks like the limb of some terrible monster, 
armed with claws and covered with hair. Myriads 
of other objects reveal themseives by being magni- 
To attempt to 
describe them would be to write a scientific Work. 
A shorter and better way for our readers to learn all 


| about a microscope is to buy one, and this they can 


do by writing to Mr. W. H. Walmsley, 921 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, agent for R. & J. Beck, whose 
advertisement appears in this number. 





BrainerD, Armstrone & Co.’s silk is so very 


says: ‘‘ There is no better magazine for ladies pub- ae : 
popular because it is made from a choice raw stock 


lished ; and it may be safely taken into every home Bray 
that rans smooth and even, and enough silk is used 


with the complete assurance that all who read it will 





find nothing in its pure pages to vitiate good taste 
or good morals, but much that will improve both.”’ 

From The Renville Weekly Times 
says: ‘‘Gopey ought to find a ready welcome in 
every home of refinement.”’ 


Minnesota. 





Tue following publications of new vocal and in- 
strumental music have been received from Wm. H. 
We can cheerfully recommend 
them as beautiful and useful, suitable alike for piano 


3oner & Co., agts. 


or organ. 
song and chorus, by Ned Straight, price 35 cents. 
‘*Lead Kindly Sight,’’ soprano solo and quartette, 
arranged from Calkin, by D. D. Wood, of St. Ste- 
phen’s, and sung by the choir of that church, price 
50 cents. ‘‘ Jamie,’’? Scotch song, by Molloy, pr’ +e 
40 cents. ‘Flirting in the Park Waltz,’’ Pierre 
Latour, with handsomely illustrated title-page, price 
40 cents. ‘‘What’s New? Waltz,” price 50 cents, 
a brilliant, pleasing composition, by Frank Green, 


’ 


author of the popular ‘* Ne Plus Ultra Quick March.” | 


9? 


‘‘Funeral March in Memory of Pope Pius IX., 
composed by Carl Wittig, price 60 cents. ‘‘ Leaflets 
of Music,’ in 30 numbers, 5 cents each. Inclose ten 
cents for samples and catalogue. By sending the 
price named, any of the songs or pieces above men- 
tioned will be mailed post-paid. Address the pub- 
lishers, Wm. H. Boner & Co., agts., No. 1102 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tre American Sewing Machine is one of the best 
and simplest machines in use, and can be used by a 
child. They are the only machines that have a self- 
threading shuttle, and any operator can easily un- 
derstand the immense advantage of this little item 
as a saving of time and annoyance. It is light-run- 
ning, easily kept in order, and does first-rate work. 





| 
Persons who have never owned a microscope have |. : ; : 
oil | in this department, and know nothing of its trans- 


| actions; and, whether the person sending the order 
| is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
be expensive —five dollars will buy ene powerful | 

\ 


immense fund of amusement and 
It need not necessarily 


no idea of the 
knowledge it will afford. 


| respond with Mr. F. J. 


2 : | every article belonging to the hair trade. 
‘* Words are Silver, Thoughts are Gold,”’ | 


to make each thread heavy, strong, and of full length. 


Lapy readers seeking perfect coiffures should cor- 
Medina, of Phiiadelphia. 
His establishment is one of the largest, most exten- 
sive in assortment of shades and styles, to be found 
in the country. It abounds in all mysterious appli- 
ances of hair goods with which ‘‘ the fair ones’? make 
their *” more bewitching, such as puffs, 
curls, switches, crimps, frizzes,, waves, wigs, and 
His sup- 
plies are from the best French houses, and as he has 


** tresses 


| but one price and permits no misrepresentation of 


goods sold at his establishment, our readers can send 
orders with the assurance of receiving the same, as 
if they were present. His address is 29 North 
Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 
Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 





| hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 


sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantillas, 
and mantelets will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 


| nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
| style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 


The publishers of the Lanpy’s Book have no interest 


Fashion Editress does not know. 
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Orders, accompanied by checks for the pro, ex- 
penditure, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limitea). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will | 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


| 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.--Walking dress of olive-green silk and 
damassé. The dress is of silk, with underskirt 
trimmed with a band of the damassé, with plaited | 
pieces of silk at intervals; the overdress is trimmed 
with plaiting of damassé and bows, a broad band of 
the*same extending down from the waist to the 
bottom of skirt, which makes the overskirt fit 
tightly in front. Basque bodice, with sleev>s and | 
vest of damassé. trimmed with silk 
and feathers to correspond in color. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of plain purple silk, and 
striped silk bourette. The skirt is of the striped, 
with scarf drapery of the plain silk. Deep basque, 
with vest of the bourette with rolling collar and cut | 
surplice. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of blue silk, with overdress 
and basque waist of striped grenadine, trimmed 
The bodice is cut square in the 


Straw hat, 


with écru lace. 
neck, trimmed with blue silk, and blue silk sleeves. | 
Hair arranged in puffs, with flowers in between. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of striped pink and white | 
silk, trimmed with folds of plain pink silk and white | 
valenciennes lace. The basque is deep in front, 
buttoned sideways, surplice neck with turned over 
collar. It is trimmed to correspond with skirt. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of brown silk and striped | 
wool bourette. The underskirt is trimmed with a | 
puff and ruffle of brown silk in front, a band in the | 
back, piped with color. The overskirt is of silk, and 
striped, with trimming of colored fringe. Basque 
bodice, trimmed with silk and fringe; silk sleeves. 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of navy- 
blue silk, and navy-blue and gray damassé. The 
skirt is of the silk with plaited front breadth of the 
damassé, the bodice and Carrick cape of the latter 
with long coat tail in the back, faced and bound 
with silk. White straw bonnet, trimmed with navy- | 
blue silk and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of five years, made of éerz 
cashmere, tightly gored, the back trimmed with a | 
plaiting, brown velvet binding and buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady, made of brown | 
“spring bourette speckled over with gay colors; the 
underskirt is trimmed with a plaiting and band cf | 
brown silk, the polonaise with band of silk, and silk 
cuffs on sleeves. Brown chip bonnet, trimmed with 
brown silk and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of twelve years. The dress 
is made of deige, the underskirt trimmed with a 
Plaited ruffle; the polonaise has merely a basaue at | 
the back; the front comes down like a stole buttoned | 
down the front and onthe sides of the skirt. 
hat, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk. The under- | 
skirt trimmed with a fold of satin, the polonaise with | 





Straw | 


a narrow plaiting, and a fold of satin up the front, 
over which straps of the silk are fastened with jet 
buckles; sleeves to correspond. Black chip bonnet, 
trimmed with old gold-colored satin and flowers. 
Fig. 6.—Riding habit of myrtle-green cloth, 
trimmed up the back of skirt, which is gored with 
bands of cloth bound with silk and buttons. Felt 


| hat, with grenadine scarf around it, fastened with a 
| rosette in the back. 


Fig. 7.—Ladies’ night dress, made of cambric 
muslin and trimmed with tucks and torchon lace. 

Fig. 8.—Blouse waist for young lady, trimmed 
with plaited pieces forming lapels over the shoulders ; 
it is worn with a leathern belt. 

Fig. 9.—Bonnet of écru straw, trimmed with 
black ribbon, lace, and fruit. 

Fig. 10.—Hat of gray straw, trimmed with cham- 
brey gauze and bright colored bird. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of black illusion, trimmed with 
lace ruche around the brim, black ostrich feather 
in front, and pink roses and foliage at the back ; lace 
strings. 

Figs. 12 and 14.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
paleiét, made of black silk damassé, trimmed with 


| jet passementerie and fringe. 


Fig. 13.— Ladies’ cap, made of figured lace, 
trimmed with lace and double faced satin ribbon. 

Figs. 15, 16, 17, 18.—Fashionable silk stockings. 
Never have stockings been worn in as great variety 
and beauty as at present. We present our readers 
with some of the novelties. 

Fig. 15.—Eeru silk with red clocks. 

Fig. 16.—Black silk, studded in front with rose- 
buds. 

Fig. 17.—White silk, with open work in front. 

Fig. 18.—Flesa-colored silk, with the front of 
point d’ Angleterre. 

Figs. 19 and 20.—Girl’s plaited dress. Girl from 
twelve to fourteen. Either percale or cashmere 
may be used for this school dress, and the trimming 
may be either braid or velvet. The skirt is box- 
plaited, and the blouse, bodice, and sleeves corre- 
spond. Leather belt with buckle at the side. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for boy ef five years. Pants and 
plaited blouse of é*rx cloth, corded with black velvet, 
revers of black velvet showing a shirt beneath. 

Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of three years, made with 
kilted underskirt, and polonaise kilted in the back, 
the material is white pigré. 

Fig. 23.—Suit for girl of six years, made of gray 
cashmere ; the skirt is kilt plaited; the basque is cut 
deep in front, shorter lehind, and trimmed with 
feather trimming. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
ribbon and feather. 

Fig. 24.—Gored dress for girl of four years, made 
of bourette gored, the lower part of skirt seams 
being opened and a box plait inserted, headed with 
a ribbon bow. Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
feather. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 


| black velvet, bound with silk braid and trimmed with 


silk buttons. 
Fig. 26.—Suit for girl of navy-blue silk and cash- 
mere. The underskirt is of silk trimmed with a plait- 
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ing; the polonaise is of cashmere cut in turrets bound 
with silk, silk plaiting up the front, and ribbon bows. 
White straw hat, trimmed with green velvet and 
ribbon. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Sprina comes slowly on, but she betrays her pre- 
sence even in March, with here and there a brighter 
color or a sweeter hue. As the month of violets 
opens, these indications increase until, on some fine 
April morning, our fashionable promenades burst 
suddenly into a moving parterre of beauty. The 
store windows now present to the passers-by a choice 
assortment of goods in bright and varied colors, 
which we will attempt to chronicle :— 

The India colors, and the rough threaded surfaces 
worn during the past season, ara reproduced in gren- 
adines, gauzes, daréze, and the woollens of light 
quality that are worn in the spring and throughout 
the summer. The taste for grave colors seems to 
have died out, and gray and brown are found only 
in the detges that are made of the natural color of the 
fleece of which they are woven. The moss-green 
shades and dark myrtle-green are abundantly used 
again, and, indeed, find their way into almost every 
mixture of colors. India-red, a dull, dark shade, 
and dark indigo-blue, enter into a number of the 
combinations. The colors of India shawls and of 
Persian rugs, with something of their irregular, 
undefined patterns, will be found in the sheerest 
fabrics for summer dresses. 

Woollen stuffs of light weight for early spring 
wear are very soft and flexible, though they have 
rough threads raised above the surface in long hori- 
zontal dashes, or as if tied in knots, or else dowc/é in 
small round rings, curls, or frizzed ends. Others 
have crape effects, and these are found among the 
nicest goods, upon which are large, downy-looking 
spots like the polka dot formerly seen. Black 
grounds have gay colors in thick tufts thereon. Pale- 
blue grounds have rough threads of olive-green. 
Bourettes of two shades of moss-green have blue and 
rose threads, while pale-gray grounds are brightened 
with scarlet and olive-green. Among the elegant 
novelties are fringed stripes of silk floss so firmly 
woven that it is impossible to pull it out, alter- 
nating with narrow stripes of wool of the same color 
or in marked contrast. The cobalt-blue and Indi- 
enne-red shades are seen in these fine materials, so 
finely blended that some of them look like paintings 
done by the artist’s brush instead of the loom. In 
cheap goods are mixtures of cotton and wool woven 
loosely to make them soft, showing all the colors 
and patterns of the nicer goods. Three or four colors 
are combined in each, and there is attempt to carry 
out more marked designs of stripes and bars than 
are found in rich fabrics. 

More useful than these are the modest deizes, 
either plainly woven or twilled, these are imported 
in lighter gray and brown than in former years, 
but always make a quiet, ladylike dress, which any 
lady need never be ashamed to be seen in. Cash- 
meres are staple goods, and are largely imported. 











They come in the styisu dark colors, and in pale 
tints for children’s dresses. Another novelty is 
finely woven camel’s hair of the purest quality, al- 
most as thin as grenadine, yet woven as plainly and 
smoothly as organdy. This comes in handsome 
shades of black, and promises to be extremely popu- 
lar for summer overdresses. 

In wash goods we see soft finished percales, cam- 
bries, and toile d’ Alsace; these cannot have the 
requisite rough surface, but they are printed in the 
same gorgeous India colors seen in richer fabrics, 
and the designs aim to represent the gnaris, rings, 
and irregular threads also. 

Organdies and lawns promise to be very greatly 
worn, and truly exquisite they are. They have 
plain tinted grounds, with borders of flowers, fern 
leaves, holly, daisies, and grasses that look as if 
painted by hand. The grounds are é-rz, blue, or 
lilac, or else solid pink with cream-colored flowers, 
or turquoise-blue strewn with white daisies. Others 
of sulphur-color with plantain leaves of the same 


| shade, or violets on lilac grounds, are very pretty, 


and still others have black grounds with chintz 
figures. 

Seotch ginghams have bourette dashes of color 
overspreading the stripes and checks that are usually 
seen in this fabric. The spring silks are made up 
of the checks and stripes so long worn with small bro- 
caded designs, and a few novelties in which all the 
colors are introduced. 

Bagdad silks are very soft, with stripes of turquois, 
ruby, and amethyst lengthwise, while the cross lines 
are threads of silver or of gold. The India silks 
have a honeycomb surface of raised and depressed 
threads dusted over with bright colors in the tiniest 
specks, these, at a short distance, have the effect 
of checked silks; they are used for overdresses, and 
drape very effectively. 

Some of the new pale’6's are made without a seam 
gown the middle of the back; the side-form seams 
begin on the shoulders or in the armholes, according 
to fancy; these are made of light cloth. The jackets 
will continue to be close fitted and shapely, outlining 
the figure without compressing it, and are shorter 
than those which have been worn. The jauntiest 
of the spring wraps are the coats that fasten over the 
breast by a single button, showing a vest below. 
Sleeves of dresses will continue to be made coat- 
shaped; but, for warm weather, they will be quite 
short, reaching only half way between the elbow 
and wrist. Many will have frills turned down, but 
the richest dresses will have lace set on like a cuff 
turning upwards and without gathers. Trimmings 
of fringes or galloon will be arranged in yoke-shape 
on long slender basques. Percales and muslin are 
made with belted basques. There will be small 
Carrick capes on spring pade/6s, some of which extend 
square down the front to the waist like a priest’s 
stole. These capes will also be worn on the blouse 
polonaises that are worn with a belt all around, or 
else merely in front. Sxender ladies will not take 
up darts in the front of polonaises, while those of 
stouter figures require them tight fitting, and will 
have darts as well as belts in front. 
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The Laveuse, or washerwoman’s tunic, so fashion- 


able at present in Paris, promises to be popular for | 


summer fabrics. It hasashort, wrinkled apron, with 
the lower edge turned up on the right side in care- 


less fashion, and the back hanging in twoends nearly | 


straight or else slightly bunched up. 

It is almost too early to speak definitely about the 
most popular style adopted for spring bonnets. The 
finest importations are of French chip, soft English 
straws, and some rough fancy braids, with a piping 
of velvet between the rows of braid ; there are quite 
as many black straws as white ones; the rough straws 
are principally colored, brown, black, and gray, but 
there are many of the écru tints of last year. 
new bonnets are of comfortable shape, being mode- 
rate in size, large in the head, and close-fitting in 
front; they do not differ greatly from those which 
have been worn. The variety is seen in the brims, 
some of which are cottage-shaped, and so close that 
all inside trimming is dispensed with. Next the 
cottage bonnet is a shape with a drooping coronet ; 
another has the ordinary coronet rolled backward. 
The Marie Stuart bonnet has the coronet pointed in 
the middle, just over the forehead. The trimming 
consists of beads, satin, satin ribbon, with gros grain 
back, and flowers. 

We will describe one bonnet and then pass to other 
topics. 
with black satin, while on the edge are jet nail- 
heads, two fine pipings of the satin, and then a row 
of gold beads strung on wire. An Alsacian bow of 
black satin ribbon, just back of the coronet, holds 
twodemilong black ostrich plumes that are arranged 
down the sides of the crown @ /a Mercury; on the 
curtain band a black bow with notched edges holds 
two tiny gold quills against the crown; strings of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide. 


ally and historically should, of course, inaugurate a 
set of chains, but also use as well as wear them. 


| The way wives and daughters used these things is 
| solemnly recorded. 


Whenever they had been guilty 
of a misdemeanor that but slightly stung their con- 


| Science (not overtender, by the way), they pulled 


| out their five chains, neatly held like keys in a 


The 


| green and gold plump birds. 


bunch, and, turning to their most intimate friend, 
asked her kindly to give them therewith a good 
thrashing! The friend never declined to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, we imagine, to deal out 
with the asked-for stripes the supplement of her own 
private resentments. 

The ornaments in plumage preferred for hats and 
full dress are long needles, on which hang rows of 
A spitful of this de- 


| scription, worn in the hair or on the bosom, is a ter- 


| rible temptation for gastronomists. 


The fashion for 


| names on ornaments is to wear them run through 
| with a spit, all the letters being uneven and falling 
| about as if shuffled, and there are names on every- 


thing. A great deal of familiarity is created by 
this new fashion. Gentlemen who ignore the sur- 
names of young ladies speak of them as ‘‘ Jeanne,”’ 


| and ‘‘ Marguerite,’ simply because ‘‘ ces demoiselles”’ 
| have thus ticketed themselves round the throat and 


Black chip bonnet, with the coronet faced | 


In the highest English society, which is largely cop- | 
ied in this country, it is the style not to wear gloves | 
| thing is fastened with a silver or golden cord, which 


in the evening; buta bare expanse of arm, as well 
as hand, not being so elegant as suggestive of the 
laundress, a modification or compromise is effected 
through the medium of exceedingly fine white silk 
or lace mitts, which extend up on the arm like long 
gloves, and serve to shade, while they do not con- 
ceal, its beauty or the splendor of the bracelets and 
rings. This information may be accepted with de- 
light by the possessors of lovely and delicate hands; 
but those whose ‘‘blue’’ blood is not expressed in 
that way, or who have to use their hands, will be 


likely still to avail themselves of the convenient | 


covering afforded by light kid gloves. 

The plain silken cord as a chatelaine is replaced 
by a long chaplet of cut beads made to match those 
which border the brims of Marie Stuart caps and 
of hats. These chaplet chatelaines are strung with 
beads in groups, holding together a number equal to 
that of the letters in the wearer’s name; and the 
groups are divided by metal designs of curious, fan- 
cifal shapes, sometimes a monogram. 
we are told, not to be revived, is a small parchment 
pouch, that hung in olden times from these waist- 
chaplets, and which contained five small iron chains. 


Any lady wishing to carry out the fashions scientific- | highest class alone.”’ 


| 


on their bags, insteps, and belts. 

We have a revolution, toc, in papeterie, which, 
being in our language called stationery, should be 
the last thing te alter so very much. Fashionable 
note-paper is now of several sorts. We have Nile- 
greer paper, with red and gold initials; Egyptian 
paper, with silver flowers, and diagonal lines; gray 
paper, with flowers scattered here and there, and in- 
sects crawling over lemon paper—crawling as lazily 
as many write, but leaving not behind them the 
tails we see on y’s and g’s. 

It is no longer fashionable to tie up books and par- 
cels, small presents, ete., with narrow ribbon ; every- 


the very initiated sever with the spear, dagger, or 
rapier worn in their chignons. 

For the benefit of our readers we quote from a 
French journal the following, which it is prophesied 
will be adopted this season :-— 

‘‘One great and thoroughly-to-be-desired ‘ reform’ 
the New Year brings us; we have now indisputable 
proof that the decadence of the exaggeratedly eol- 
lante drapery, of which we have prophesied and 
warned our readers ever since the very first symptom, 
is a fart accompli. The leading modistes are mak- 
ing the trains and back draperies decidedly fuller ; 
some even insist on a small fournure being worn 
under their latest creations. That a slight support 


| to the skirt, commencing gradually from the waist, 


An article, | 


and serving to spread and display the train, is more 
graceful and becoming than the material twisted 
into a wisp from its own weight and clinging to the 
figure, is incontestably true. In fact, the very close- 
setting skirts, showing every movement of the wear- 
er, never did obtain with the members of the haute 


| noblesse; and our readers have not now to be teld 


that we chronicle for their benefit fashions of the 
FASsHIox. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE CENTENNIAL. 
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A Family Party after leaving the Centennial horse car. 
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GEO. L REE 


D & 0O., Nassau, N 
















COCOA POD AND BEAN. 









Retail price $750 only $235 ; A ‘50, $175. Or- 
al 6 stops, $120; 13, $ 12, $85; 9, 
$45—brand new, RR 4 15 

gaye’ a trial. Other bargains, 24 pp. 

Illustrated Newspaper all about Piano- 

Organ war, free. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washing’n, N.J. 


















ogne f Bronte. nett tabern ~*y Ag 
Large Iilustrated Catalorne fo : oe. 
2 ecanpe ¢ J. cook SE CO., Mir's, West Meriden, Comm: 
World's ONLY Manufacturer ” tll 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively.—ALL styles and sizes 
for INVALIDS’ AND CRIPPLES’ 
. Self-Propulsion by means of hands 
a) only, in and out-doors. Comfort, 

: durability, and ease of movement 
unequalled. Patentee and maker of 
the “ Kolling Chairs” pushed about 
at the Centennial. Send stamp for Illustrated Cata- 

logue, and mention Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book. 
ERBERT Ss. SMITH, 32 Platt St., N. Y. 


SCARLET. Crimsca, Violet, Tallow, Purple, Marcon, 


ow My Leamon’s Dyes staitt.veci civee, 
* ranted the best aad cheapest Dyes for all feeaity ena 
GREEN. fancy dyeing. Almost any pte & le of clothing after 
BATU I, wooed os ove ty toes eseeet vn atecon's toes 
* The expense is trifling. We especially recommend the 


RE], Bisck as much veteer than logwood. Sold by druggist, of 
any color sent by Mail for 2 cts., ive for 


$1.00. Send for Book and beautiful Samples, Free 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors. Borlington, Vs. 


®@ Heaaken To my Footsteps, 
very popular song, Keefer; On 
the banks of the beautifal 


river, Estabrooke ; Jennie, with the sweet brown eyes, 
Rutlea e; Dearest love, no longer sigh, Gumbert ; Un- 
derthe flowers, Curlton; 8t. Elmo Waltz; Quiet Thoughts, 
nocturne ; Gayety Galop. These 8 new 3-page pieces for 
Piano ¢. Organ are in FEB. No. of Musicat Hovrs, for 
z2S5e. it 6 months; obtain music worth $16.80 for 
75ec. tons or stamps). G. W. RICHARDSON & CO., 256 
Washington Street, Boston. 




















MIXED CARDS, with nome, 10c. and stamp. 
16 25 Acquaintance Cards, 10 cents. 
Outlit, 10 cents. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
CHOCOLATE, BROMA 







PREPARATIONS 





Are highly recommended for their great nourishing 
and strengthening properties, and will be found 
equally well adapted for invalids as well as 


those in health. 


All warranted PURE and manufactured from selected Cocoa. 
Highest Prize awarded at Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia Exhibitions. 
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Victoria Style Ear Drops, Parisian Si) ie King. 


A Perfect Fac-simile of the Real Diamond, 


The basis of these stones are rure crystals, found in 
theSierra Nevadas, from whence they are exported 
to the Lefevre Laboratory, in Paris, France, where 
they are submitted to a chemical and voltaic 
cess, by which their surfaces are COATED W FL 
Pcl RE CARBON, the substance of which the real 
6's: aond iscomposed, making them as desirable for 


WEAR, BRILLIANCY, AND BEAUTY, 


yA the veritable gems themselves. 
To introduce these wonderful gems, as well ss 
our catalogue containing rich designs and prices 
of all our styles of Diamond Rings, Studs, Pins, &c, 


WE WILL SEND FREE, SY MAIL, TO ANY ADDRESS, 


ON. RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS 


Or U. 8. Pos 
either the Ear Drops or the Ring, as above repre- 
serfted, containing the Lefevre rilliants, the set- 
tings bein Cathy pgited gold plate, warranted tostand 
the test of solid gol ention style desired, 


American Jewelry Co. *9,5.A7<.%; 
The Lefevre Diamonds are marvelous at the price — Times. 


Most wonderful imitation of the rea! diamond. —Christ. World, 
The Jewelry Co, is prompt and reliabls house. 


Agents’ 





LARGE MIXED CARDS with name, lic., or 
40 in case 130, UOatfit le. Down & Co., Bristol, Conn, 


DPMOND 
OF. SOS 


THEWONDERFULLEREVRE BRILLIANT 
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i) a day SURE made by Agents sellin 
$102 $25 eur Chromos, Cra ons, Picture av 
Gees Chromo Cards. 125 samples, worth 
$5, sent, post paid, for 55 cents. IMlustrated Cata- 
logue FREE. J. BUFFORD’'S SUNS, BOSTON, 
Establishe d (830, 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
4 CREENG Gaara iz? y OUR DoS 


Pr FOR SLOOE ACH 


We will send free by mail and guarantee their 
safe arrival in good condition, 

12 Roses. 2 different varieties, for 

20 Verbdenas, 20 different varieties, for 

/ Basket & Bedding Fiants, 15 sorts, for 





and 


OUR SELECTION. 


Geraniums, 10 different varieties, for 

{2 Tuaberoses, all flowering bulbs, for 

42 Gladiolus, all flowering bulbs, for - 
Carnations, 8 splendid sorts, for - $1.00 
Hardy Flowering Shrubs, 6 sorts, for $1.00 

A hundred other things cheap. 


Aa 50-page Illustrated Catalogue free to all applicants. 


Aiso.an immense Steck of Fruit 
Ornamental Trees ergreens, 
hrubs;, etc. A 64-page cata Seer sat s, 
etc., and ié-puge price list fre th 
year. 13 Creenhouses. 406 acron 


STORRS HARRISON & CO. 


INESVIL OH} 


>S1H0S 3DIDH) 


> 








Any worker can make $12 a day at home. 
GOLD Costly outfit free. TRUE & Co. 2, Augusta, Me. 


. ad 81,14 for 

$2, porepaia. 

€ - 

house Plants ‘by 
mail. Catal 


_free, J.T. J.T. Phillips & Son, West Grove, Chester Co., ~ 


Read This! 


What 50 tee will do!—An unparalleled 
offer! Upon receipt of only 50 cents we will send, 
in a tube, securely packed, a copy of our large, new, 
and magnificent Chromo, entitled « Studious,” size 
22x 19, in fourteen oil ‘colors, warranted to be a 
perfect fac-simile of the German edi:ion, which is 
soid in New York for $5 per copy, and also The 
Cricket on the Hearth, 3.70". save, 
64-column Illustrated Lieveryens Family Jour: nal, 
Six Months on trial. Filled’ with splendid Serial 
and Short Stories, Sketches, Poems, Useful Knowl- 
edge, Wit and Humor, and everything to delight, 
amuse, and instruct the members of the Home Cirele. 
This is the most liberal offer ever made, and is ex- 
tended solely tointroduce our paper into New Homes. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed, or Money Refunded. Write 
at once! Address F. M. LUPTON & CO., Publishers, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


Read This! 








iB OUR $6.00 NEW-YEAR’S GIFT | 
A $6.00 NEW-YEAR'S GIFT 


COIN SILVER 


TABLEWARE 


Consisting of an Elegant Extra Coin Silver Plated Set of Tenapiiiies that retails at 
$4.50 per set, and an Elegant. Extra Coin Silver Plated Butter-Knife that retails at 
1.56 


Thus makin 
useful New-Year’s 
The old established and reliable 


O., will supply this valuable Silver Tobleoare asa New-Year’s Gift. 


both the Set of Teaspoons and Butter-HKnife a valuable and 
sift that all shenie pee ure at once, 
Gold and Sliver Plating Co.. wee 


This elegant Set o 


SILVER TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 


are of the latest style pattern, and each article is to be engra 


ved with your name 


or initial, if desired, free, thus a the most useful and beautiful Gift ever pre- 


sented. Don't neglect tosend your initia 
Cut out the iliowiag, 

PLATING Co,. at Cincinnati, 

ing, postage, or express charges. Th 


or name with orders to be engraved. 

remium order and send it to the EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER 
for redemption, together with sufficient to pay boxing, pack- 
s Silverware is to cost you nothing except 


the packing, postage, or express charges (one dollar), which you are required to send, 


aud the Silverware is then 


DELIVERED TO YOU FREE. 


Please cut out the following New-Year’s Gift Premium Silverware order and send 
same to EaGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., 180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O. , 


2 CUT OUT THIS ORDER, AS IT IS WORTH 96.00. “Ga 





On receipt of this Order and @1.00, to pa 
mail you FREE one Set of Extra Coin Silver 
Buiter-K: 
making the Elegant Set of $6.00 


a free New-Year's Gift to you. 





New- Year's Gift Silverware Premium Order. 

postage, packing or express charges, we will 
ated Teaspoons worth $4.50, also one Elegant 
fe worth $1.50, with your monogram initial engraved upon same in good style—thus 


TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 
Send for Silverware at once, together with $1.00, stating name 
in full, with post-office, county, and State. Address all orders to 

Eagle Gold & Sliver Piating Co., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 








aCut out the above order and send for the Gift at once, together with One Dollar to 
pay postal -— a pecke charges, so that the articles can be delivered to you free of any 
dc 


ex pense. 


ress Eagle Gold & Silver Plating Co., 180 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 


OUR $6.00 NEW-YEAR’S GIFT 














CODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


The substantial worth of this, the oldest magazine in America, makes its high popularity. 


OUR STEEL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


These splendid new designs, executed expressly for the ninety-sixth and ninety-seventh volumes, are 
works which would grace the proudest library. No other magazine has attempted to secure individual 
services so costly as those of Mr. Darley for an entire year; but we are determined that every subscriber 
to Gopry’s Lapy’s Book shall be satisfied, and we shall spare no expense to gratify all. To read Walter 
Scott's novels is an education in itself, and to see Mr. Darley’s illustrations of them is to enhance their 
teachings. These plates could not be successfully published separately for the price at which we furnish 


the entire Book. 
OUR LITERATURE. 


Many of the leading writers of America commenced their literary career in Gopry’s LApy’s Boor. 
It has been and will continue to be the school for rising merit, and its high standard of purity makes it a 
magazine that clergymen universally recommend. 


OUR CARICATURES 


The demand for really fine and humorous caricatures, both in this country and abroad, is enormous. 
But to supply them requires rare ability and long study. No caricaturist in America stands higher than 
Mr. A. B. Frost, and his drawings may be seen in each number of GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox. 


OUR PARLOR DRAMAS. 


The high moral standard of these must be apparent to the most casual reader. They are utterly free 
from the objections of the public stage, convey most admirable teachings agreeably and impressively, and 
cultivate the taste, improve the memory, and establish the self-possession of those who take part in them. 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


As the crowning gem of this department shines the double extension colored fashion plate, with its 
five colored figures. It is the wonderful coloring of this plate which makes it superior to anything pub- 
lished. 

It is a matter of surprise how we can give on paper so exactly the color proper to be used in a fashion- 
able dress. This is a seeret best known to ourselves. But our readers can rest assured that the shade of 
any dress represented in Gopry’s Fashion Plate is the correct one for such a dress at the time of the 
publization of the plate, and in fashion the right color is a prime if not the first consideration. Our Extra 
Diagram Pattern, full size, is a new and attractive addition to the Book. 


OUR WORK DEPARTMENT. AND HOME ADORNMENT ARTICLES. 


The highly practical character of these appeals to the heart of the careful housekeeper, who can cull 
from them bits of information easily acquired, by means of which she can adorn her house or make her 
attire. 

Our Receipts, Juvenile Department, and other attractions too numerous to dwell on in detail, are 
exciting the attention of the press of the country, and go with the rest toward making this magazine what 
it ever has been—THE BEST AND ONLY GENUINE 


nADYT’S BOOK IN THE VWVORLD. 





TERMS FOR 1878, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


One copy, one year . : ° ‘ ° ° - $3.00; the person getting up the club, making nine 


®T wo copies, one year. . ° “ “ ° 3 5 00!| copies . $19 00 
Ps hree ay one year . . . e ° - 7 00| Ten copies, one ‘year, and an extra copy to the 
Four copies, one year. ° 9 00 person getting up the club, making eleven 

Five copies, one year, and ‘an extra copy to copies ’ . 22 50 
the person getting up the ciab, making six Twenty copies, one year, and an extra copy to 
copies > 13 00 person getting up the club, m: eee twe — 

Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to | onecopies . ° ° - 42 00 


<a Money for Clubs must be sent all at one time. Additions may be made at Club rates. The 
Lapy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may com- 
mence with any month in the year. Back numbers can always be supplied. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by mail, a Post-orrick Orper on Philadelphia, a Drart or 
Curck on any of the principal Eastern cities, or a Recisterep Lerrer, is preferable to bank notes. All 
remittances should be made payable, and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUT IN THE RAIN. 
TERRA COTTA GROUP FOR A FOUNTAIN, 


VOL. 
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Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed ex- 
penduure, are to b6 addressed to the care of the Godey’s 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the Money is first 
Neither the Publishers will 
ble for losses that may occur in remiling. 


received, Leauors nor the 


be accountable 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress of olive-green silk and 
damassé. The of silk, with underskirt 
trimmed with a band of the damassé, with plaited 


dress is 
pieces of silk at intervals; the overdress is trimmed 
with plaiting of damassé and bows, a broad band of 
the same extending down from the waist to the 
of fit 
tightly in front. Basque bodice, with sleev*s and 
vest of hat, trimmed with silk 
and feathers to correspond in color. 

2.—House dress of plain purple silk, 
The skirt is of the striped, 


bottom skirt, which makes the overskirt 


damassé. Straw 


Fig and 
striped silk bourette. 
with scarf drapery of the plain silk. Deep basque, 
with vest of the bourette with rolling collar and cut 
surplice. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner dress of blue silk, with overdress 
and basque waist of striped grenadine, trimmed 
with é-re lace. The bodice is cut square in the 
neck, trimmed with blue silk, and blue silk sleeves. 
liair arranged in puffs, with flowers in between. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of striped pink and white 
silk, trimmed with folds of plain pink silk and white 
valenciennes lace. The basque is deep in front, 
buttoned sideways, surplice neck with turned over 
collar. It is trimmed to correspond with skirt. 

Fig. 5.—House dress of brown silk and striped 
wool bourette. The underskirt is trimmed with a 
puff and ruffle of brown silk in front, a band in the 
back, piped with color. The overskirt is of silk, and 
striped, with trimming of colored fringe. 
bodice, trimmed with silk and fringe; silk sleeves. 


Basque 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—Walking dress for lady, made of navy- 
blue silk, and navy-blue and gray damassé. The 
skirt is of the silk with plaited front breadth of the 


damassé, the bodice and Carrick cape of the latter 


with long coat tail in the back, faced and bound 
with silk. White straw bonnet, trimmed with navy- 
blue silk and flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for child of five years, made of éerz 
cashmere, tightly gored, the back trimmed with a 
plaiting, brown velvet binding and buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress for lady, made of brown 


twelve 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 


& narrow plaiting, and a fold of satin up the front, 
over which straps of the silk are fastened with jet 
buckles; sleeves to correspond. Black chip bonnet, 


trimmed with old gold-colored satin and flowers, 


Fig. 6.—Riding habit of myrtle-green cloth, 
trimmed up the back of skirt, which is gored with 
bands of cloth bound with silk and buttons. Felt 


hat, with grenadine scarf around it, fastened with a 
rosette in the back. 


Fig. 7.—Ladies’ night dress, made of cambrie 

muslin and trimmed with tucks and torchon lace. 
Fig. 8.—Blouse waist for young lady, trimmed 

with plaited pieces forming lapels over the shoulders; 

it is worn with a leathern belt. 

of 


black ribbon, lace, and fruit. 


Fig. 9.—Bonnet é straw, trimmed with 

Fig. 10.—lHat of gray straw, trimmed with cham. 
brey gauze and bright colored bird. 

Fig. 11.—Bonnet of black illusion, trimmed with 
lace ruche around the brim, black ostrich feather 
in front, and pink roses and feliage at the back; lace 
strings. 

Figs. 12 and 14.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
pale:6’, made of black silk damassé, trimmed with 
jet passementerie and fringe. 
cap, of 
trimmed with lace and double faced satin ribbon 
16, 17, 


Never have stockings been worn in as great variety 


Fig. 13. — Ladies’ made figured lace, 


Figs. 15, 18.—Fashionable silk stockings. 


and beauty as at present. We present our readers 
with some of the novelties. 

Fig. 15.—Ecrv silk with red clocks. 

Fig. 16.—Black silk, studded in front with rose- 
buds. 

Fig. 17.—White silk, with open work in front. 

Fig. 18.—Flesh-colored silk, with front of 


pot nt d’ Angleterre. 


the 


Girl from 
cashmere 


Figs. 19 and 20.—Girl’s plaited dress. 
to fourteen. Either percale or 
and the trimming 


The skirt is box- 


may be used for this school dress, 
may be either braid or velvet 
plaited, and the blouse, bodice, and sleeves corre- 
Leather belt with buckle at the side. 
Pants and 


spond. 
. — 
Fig. 21.—Suit 


plaited biouse of é-72 cloth, corded with black velvet, 


for boy ef five years 


revers of black velvet showing a shirt beneath. 
Fig. 22.—Dress for girl of three years, made with 


| kilted underskirt, and polonaise kilted in the back, 


uy . ’ 
spring bourette speckled over with gay colors; thie | 


underskirt is trimmed with a plaiting and band cf 
brown silk, the polonaise with band of silk, and silk 
cuffs on sleeves. 
brown silk and feather. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of twelve years. The dress 
is made of detge, the underskirt trimmed with a 
plait fe ; the polonaise has merely a basque at 
the back; the front comes down like a stole buttoned 
down the front and on the sides of the skirt. Straw 
hat, trimmed with ribbon and flowers. 


Fig. 5.—Walking dress of black silk. The under- 


skirt trimmed with a fold of satin, the polonaise with | 


Brown chip bonnet, trimmed with | 


the material is white pijvé 

—Suit for girl of six years, made of gray 
the skirt is kilt plaited ; the basque is eut 
h trimmed with 


il 


Fig. 23. 
cashmere ; 
deep in front, shorter le 
Gray straw hat, trimmed with 


ind, and 
feather trimming 
ribbon and feather. 

Fig. £4.—Gored dress for girl of four years, made 
of bourette gored, the lower part of skirt seams 
being opened and a box plait inserted, headed with 
a ribbon bow. Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
feather. 

Fig. 25.—Suit for boy of seven years, made of 
black velvet, bound with silk braid and trimmed with 
silk buttons. 

Fig. 26.—Suit for girl of navy-blue silk and cash- 
k trimmed with a plait- 


mere. The underskirt is of sil 
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FASHIONS. 


ing; the polonaise is of cashmere cut in turrets bound 
with silk, silk plaiting up the front, and ribbon bows. 
White straw hat, trimmed with green velvet and 


ribbon. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Sprine comes slowly on, but she betrays her pre- 
sence even in March, with here and there a brighter 
hue. As the 


opens, these indieations increase until, on some fine 


color or a sweeter month of violets 
April morning, our fashionable promenades burst 
The 
store windows now present to the passers-by a choice 
bright 


suddenly into a moving parterre of beauty. 
assortment of goods in and varied colors, 
which we will attempt to chronicle :— 

The India colors, and the rough threaded surfaces 
worn during the past season, are reproduced in gren- 


adines, gauzes, davéze, and the woollens of light 
quality that are worn in the spring and throughout 
the summer. The taste for 


have died out, and gray and brown are found only 


grave colors seems to 
in the Jetges‘that are made of the natural color of the 
fleece of which they are woven. The moss-green 
shades and dark myrtle-green are abundantly used 
again, and, indeed, find their way into almost every 
mixture of eolors. India-red, a dull, dark shade, 
and dark indigo-blue, enter into a number of the 
and of 


combinations. The colors of India shawls 


Persian rugs, with something of their irregular, 


undefined patterns, will be found in the sheerest 
fabrics for summer dresses. 


Woollen 


wear are yery soft 


stuffs of light weight for early spring 
and flexible, though they have 
rough threads raised above the surface in long hori- 
zontal dashes, or as if tied in knots, or else Joue/é in 
frizzed Others 


have crape effects, and these are found among the 


small round rings, curls, or ends. 
nicest goods, upon which are large, downy-looking 
Black 


Pale- 


blue grounds have rough threads of olive-green. 


spots like the polka dot formerly seen. 


grounds have gay colors in thick tufts thereon. 


Bourettes of two shades of moss-green have blue and 
rose threads, while pale-gray grounds are brightened 
with scarlet and olive-green. Among the elegant 
novelties are fringed stripes of silk floss so firmly 
woven that it is impossible to pull it out, alter- 
nating with narrow stripes of wool of the same color 
or in marked contrast. The cobalt-blue and Indi- 
enne-red shades are seen in these fine materials, so 
finely blended that some of them lock like paintings 
done by the artist’s brush instead of the loom. In 
cheap goods are mixtures of cotton and wool woven 
loosely to make them soft, showing all the colors 
and patterns of the nicer goods. Three or four colors 
are combined in cach, and there is attempt to carry 
out more marked designs of stripes and bars than 
are found in rich fabrics. 

More 
either plainly woven or twilled, these are imported 


useful than these are the modest Jerzes, 


in lighter gray and brown than in former years, 
but always make a quiet, ladylike dress, which any 
lady need never be ashamed to be seen in. Cash- 


Meres are staple goods, and are largely imported. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


390 


They come in the styisu cark colors, and in pale 


tints for children’s dresses. Another novelty is 
finely woven camel's hair of the purest quality, al- 
most as thin as grenadine, yet woven as plainly and 
smoothly as organdy. This 


shades of black, and promises to be extremely popu- 


comes in handsome 
lar for summer overdresses. 

In wash goods we see soft finished percales, cam- 
toil the 
requisite rough surface, but they are printed in the 


brics, and d’ Alsace; these cannot have 
same gorgeous India colors seen in richer fabrics, 
and the designs aim to represent the gnarls, rings, 
and irregular threads also. 

Organdies and lawns promise to be very greatly 
They have 


worn, and truly exquisite they are. 


plain tinted grounds, with borders of flowers, fern 


leaves, holly, daisies, and grasses that look as if 


painted by hand. The grounds are é*rv, blue, or 
lilac, or else solid pink with cream-colored flowers, 
or turquoise-blue strewn with white daisies. Others 
of sulphur-color with plantain leaves of the same 
shade, or violets on lilac grounds, are very pretty, 
and still others have black grounds with chintz 
figures. 

Seotech ginghams have bourette dashes of color 
overspreading the stripes and checks that are usually 
seen in this fabric. The spring silks are made up 
of the checks and stripes so long worn with small bro- 
ecaded designs, and a few novelties in which all the 
colors are introduced. 

Bagdad silks are very soft, with stripes of turquois, 
ruby, and amethyst lengthwise, while the cross lines 


The 


have a honeyeomh surface of raised and depressed 


c 


are threads of silver or of gold. India silks 
threads dusted over with bright colors in the tiniest 
specks, these, at a short distance, have the effect 
of cheeked silks; 


drape very effectively. 


they are used for overdresses, and 


Some of the new pa/r'6’s are made without a seam 
down the middle of the back; the side-form seams 
begin on the shoulders or in the armholes, according 
The jackets 
will continue to be close fitted and shapely, outlining 


to fancy; these are made of light cloth 


the figure without compressing it, and are shorter 


than those which have been worn. The jauntiest 
of the spring wraps are the coats that fasten over the 
breast by a single button, showing a vest below. 
Sleeves of dresses will continue to be made coat- 
shaped; but, for warm weather, they will be quite 
short, reaching only half way between the elbow 
and wrist. Many will have frills turned down, but 
the richest dresses will have lace set on like a cut 
turning upwards and without gathers. Trimmings 
of fringes or gailoon will be arranged in yoke-shape 
Pereales and muslin are 
There 
P 


Carrick capes on spring pa/e/6é's, some of which extend 


on long slender basques. 
made with belted basques. will be small 
square down the front to the waist like a priest's 
stole. These capes will also be worn on the blouse 
polonaises that are worn with a belt all around, or 
else merely in front. Slender ladies will not take 
up darts in the front of polonaises, while those of 
stouter figures require them tight fitting, and will 


have darts as well as belts in front. 
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The Laveuse, or washerwoman’s tunic, so fashion- 
able at present in Paris, promises to be popular for 
summer fabrics. It has ashort, wrinkled apron, with 
the lower edge turned up on the right side in care- 
less fashion, and the back hanging in two ends nearly 
straight or else slightly bunched up. 

It is almost too early to speak definitely about the 
most popular style adopted for spring bonnets. The 
finest importations are of French chip, soft English 
straws, and some rough fancy braids, with a piping 
of velvet between the rows of braid; there are quite 
as many black straws as white ones; the rough straws 
are principally colored, brown, black, and gray, but 
there are many of the éerw tints of last year. The 
new bonnets are of comfortable shape, being mode- 
rate in size, large in the head, and close-fitting in 
front; they do not differ greatly from those which 
have been worn. The variety is seen in the brims, 
some of which are cottage-shaped, and so close that 
all inside trimming is dispensed with. Next the 
cottage bonnet is a shape with a drooping coronet ; 
another has the ordinary coronet rolled backward. 
The Marie Stuart bonnet has the coronet pointed in 
the middle, just over the forehead. The trimming 
consists of beads, satin, satin ribbon, with gros grain 
back, and flowers. 

We will deseribe one bonnet and then pass to other 
topics. Black chip bonnet, with the coronet faced 
with black satin, while on the edge are jet nail- 
heads, two fine pipings of the satin, and then a row 
of gold beads strung on wire. An Alsacian bow of 
black satin ribbon, just back of the coronet, holds 
twodemilong black ostrich plumes that are arranged 
down the sides of the crown @ /a Mereury; on the 
curtain band a black bow with notched edges holds 
two tiny gold quills against the crown; strings of 
black satin ribbon two inches wide. 

In the highest English society, which is largely cop- 
ied in this country, it is the style not to wear gloves 
in the evening; buta bare expanse of arm, as well 
as hand, not being so elegant as suggestive of the 
laundress, a modification or compromise is effected 
through the medium of exceedingly fine white silk 
or lace mitts, which extend up on the arm like long 
gloves, and serve to shade, while they do not con- 
ceal, its beauty or the splendor of the bracelets and 
rings. This information may be accepted with de- 
light by the possessors of lovely and delicate hands; 
but those whose ‘‘blue’’ blood is not expressed in 
that way, or who have to use their hands, will be 
likely still to avail themselves of the convenient 
eovering afforded by light kid gloves. 

The plain silken cord as a chatelaine is replaced 
by a long chaplet of eut beads made to match those 
which border the brims of Marie Stuart caps and 
of hats. These chaplet chatelaines are strung with 
beads in groups, holding together a number equal to 
that of the letters in the wearer’s name; and the 
groups are divided by metal designs of curious, fan- 
ciful shapes, sometimes a monogram. An article, 
we are told, not to be revived, is a small parchment 
pouch, that hung in olden times from these waist- 
chaplets, and which contained five small iron chains. 
Any lady wishing to carry out the fashions scientific- 
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ally and historically should, of course, inaugurate a 
set of chains, but also use as well as wear them. 
The way wives and daughters used these things is 
solemnly recorded. Whenever they had been guilty 
of a misdemeanor that but slightly stung their con- 
science (not overtender, by the way), they pulled 
out their five chains, neatly held like keys in a 
bunch, and, turning to their most intimate friend, 
asked her kindly to give them therewith a good 
thrashing! The friend never declined to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, we imagine, to deal out 
with the asked-for stripes the supplement of her own 
private resentments. 

Che ornaments in plumage preferred for hats and 
full dress are long needles, on which hang rows of 
A spitful of this de- 
scription, worn in the hair or on the bosom, is a ter- 
rible temptation for gastronomists. The fashion for 
names on ornaments is to wear them run through 


green and gold plump birds. 


with a spit, all the letters being uneven and falling 
about as if shuffled, and there are names on every- 
A great deal of familiarity is created by 
Gentlemen who ignore the sur- 


thing. 
this new fashion. 
names of young ladies speak of them as ‘‘ Jeanne,” 
and ‘‘ Marguerite,’* simply because ‘* ces de mortselles”’ 
have thas ticketed themselves round the throat and 
on their bags, insteps, and belts. 

We have a revolution, too, in papeterie, which, 
being in our language called stationery, should be 
the last thing to alter so very much. Fashionable 
We have Nile- 
Egyptian 
gray 
paper, with flowers scattered here and there, and in- 


note-paper is now of several sorts. 
green paper, with red and gold initials; 
paper, with silver flowers, and diagonal lines ; 


sects crawling over lemon paper—crawling as lazily 
as many write, but leaving not behind them the 
tails we see on y’s and g’s. 

It is no longer fashionable to tie up books and par- 
cels, small presents, ete., with narrow ribbon ; every- 
thing is fastened with a silver or golden cord, which 
the very initiated sever with the spear, dagger, or 
rapier worn in their chignons. 

For the benefit of our readers we quote from a 
French journal the following, which it is prophesied 
will be adopted this season :— 

‘‘One great and thoroughly-to-be-desired ‘ reform’ 
the New Year brings us; we have now indisputable 
proof that the decadence of the exaggeratedly edl- 
lante drapery, of which we have prophesied and 
warned our readers ever since the very first symptom, 
isa fart accompli. The leading modistes are mak- 
ing the trains and back draperies decidedly fuller ; 
some even insist on a small tournure being worn 
under their latest creations. That a slight support 
to the skirt, commencing gradually from the waist, 
and serving to spread and display the train, is more 
graceful and becoming than the material twisted 
into a wisp from its own weight and clinging to the 
figure, is incontestably true. In fact, the very close- 
setting skirts, showing every movement of the wear- 
er, never did obtain with the members of the haute 
noblesse; and our readers have not now to be told 
that we chronicle for their benefit fashions of the 


| highest class alone.”’ FASHION. 
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A Family Party before entering the Centennial horse ear. 
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A Family Party after leaving the Centennial borse ear. 
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, A $6.00 NEW-YEAR'S GIFT 


COIN SILVER TABLEWAR 





| 3e., Or 
, Conn, 





Consisting of an Elegant Extra Coin Silwer Plated Set of ‘Teaspoons that retails at 
$4.50 per set, and an Elegant Extra Coin Silwer Plated Butter-Knife that retails at 
$1.50. Thus making both the Set of Teaspoons and Butter-HKnife a valuable and 
useful New- Year's Gift that all should secure at once, 

rhe old established and reliable Eagle Gold and Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, 
O., will supply this valuable Silver Tableware as a New-Year’s Gift. This elegant Set of 


SILVER TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 


are of the latest strle pattern, and each article is to be engraved with your name 
or initial, if desi , free, thus making the most useful and beautiful Gift ever pre- 
os d. Don't neglect to send your initial or name with orders to be engraved. 

‘ut out the foll owing premium order and send it to the EaGLE GOLD AND SILVER 
PI pa ING Co,. at Cincinnati, for redemption, together with sufficient to pay boxing, pack- 
ing, postage, or express charges. This Silwerware is to cost you nothing except 
rd. the packing, postage, or express charges (one doliar), Which you are required to send, 
aud the Silverware is then 


ed DELIVERED TO YOU FREE. 
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ro- Please cnt out the following New-Year’s Gift Premium Silverware order and send 
wea same to EAGLE GOLD AND SILVER PLATING Co., 180 Elm Street, Cincinnati, O, 

~ 2 CUT OUT THIS ORDER, AS IT IS WORTH 86.00. “Ga 

Y, : New- Year's Gift Silverware Premium Order. 

On receipt of th is Order and $1.00, to pay postage, packing or express charges, we will 
as ment you FREE one Set of Extra Coin Silver Plated Te: aspeons worth 84.50, also one Elegant 
“eg Butter-Kuife worth ry 50, with your monogram initial engraved upon same in good style—thus 
ice making the Elegant Set of $6.00 
TEASPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE 
! a free New-Year's Gift to you. Send for Silverware at once, tagether with $1.00, stating name 
S in full, with post-office, county, and State, Address all orders to 

Eagle Gold & Silver Plating Co.. 180 Elm St., Cincinnati. 0, 
re- 
et. aCut out the above order and send for the Gift at once, together with One Dollar to 
nd pay postal and pee king charges, so that the articles can be delivered to oo free of any 
expense. Address Eagle Gold & Silver Plating Co., 150 Elm St., Cincinnati, 0. 
e, . 
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“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


The substantial worth of this, the oldest magazine in America, makes its high popularity. 


OUR STEEL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


These splendid new designs, executed expressly for the ninety-sixth and ninety-seventh volumes, are 
works which would grace the proudest library. No other magazine has attempted to secure individual 
services so costly as those of Mr. Darley for an entire year; but we are determined that every subseriber 
to Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book shall be satisfied, and we shall spare no expense to gratify all. To read Walter 
Seott’s novels is an education in itself, and to see Mr. Darley’s illustrations of them is to enhance their 
teachings. These plates could not be successfully published separately for the price at which we furnish 


the entire Book. 
OUR LITERATURE. 


Many of the leading writers of America commenced their literary career in Gonry’s Lapy’s Book. 
It has been and will continue to be the school for rising merit, and its high standard of purity makes it a 
magazine that clergymen universally recommend. 


OUR CARICATURES. 


The demand for really fine and humorons caricatures, both in this country and abroad, is enormous. 


jut to supply them require s rare ability and long study. No caricaturist in America stands higher than 
Mr. A. B. Frost, and his drawings may be seen in ez ach number of Gopey’s Lapy’s Book. 


OUR PARLOR DRAMAS. 


The high moral standard of these must be apparent to the most casual reader. They are utterly free 
from the objections of the public stage, convey most admirable teachings agreeably and impressively, and 
cultivate the taste, improve the memory, and establish the self-possession of those who take part in them. 


OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT. 


As the crowning gem of this department shines the double extension colored fashion plate, with its 
five colored figures. It is the wonderful coloring of this plate which makes it superior to anything pub- 
lished. 

It is a matter of surprise how we can give on paper so exactly the color proper to be used in a fashion- 
able dress. This is a seeret best known to ourselves. But our readers can rest assured that the shade of 
any dress represented in Goprey’s Fashion Plate is the correct one for such a dress at the time of the 
publication of the plate, and in fashion the right color is a prime if not the first consideration. Our Extra 
Diagram Pattern, full size, is a new and attractive addition to the Book. 


QUR WORK DEPARTMENT AND HOME ADORNMENT ARTICLES. 


The highly practical character of these appeals to the heart of the careful housekeeper, who can cull 
from them bits of information easily acquired, by means of which she can adorn her house or make her 
attire. 

Our Receipts, Juvenile Department, and other attractions too numerous to dwell on in detail, are 
exciting the attention of the press of the country, and go with the rest toward making this magazine what 


it ever has been—THE BEST AND ONLY GENUINE 
LADY’S BOOK IN THE VWORLD. 
TERMS FOR 1878, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


One copy, one year . ° ° ° ° ° . $3 00; the person getting up the club, making nine_ 


®Two copies, one year. . ‘ ° . ‘ . 500 copies ‘ $19 00 
Three copies, one year . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - 700 Ten copies, one ‘ye: ur, and an extra eo py tothe 
Four copies, one year. - 9 person getting up the elub, making eleven 
Five copies, one year, and ‘an extra copy to copies ‘ ; ; , , . 22 

the person getting up the club, making six Twenty copies, one ye ar, and an extra copy to 
eopies . 13 00 person getting up the club, making twenty- 
Eight copies, one year, ‘and an extra copy to | one copies ‘ ° ‘ . e . 4200 


{3F" Money for Clubs must be sent all at one time. Additions may be made at Club rates. The 
LApy’s Book will be sent to any post-office where the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may com- 
mence with any month in the year. Back numbers can always be supplied. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by mail, a Post-orrice Orper on Philadelphia, a Drart or 
CuHeck on any of the principal Fastern cities, or a RecistereER Letrer, is preferable to bank notes. All 
remittances should be made payable, and all letters addressed, to the 


Godey’s Lady’s Book Publishing Company (Limited), 


N. E. cor, Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- BARLOW’S 
INDIGO BLUE. 


Its excellence as a wash blue is undoubted. Cheap- 
er than all others because of large quantity of mate- 
rial in boxes. Every housekeeper ought to use it. | 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat 


$66 dengg * eat ee Aiaine. Requires immediate attention, as neglect 


oftentimes results in some incurable Lung 


POTTERY DECORATIONS disease. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES are 


For Vases, Urns, Cuspadores, ete., a simple remedy, and will almost invaria- 


Scrap-Book Illustrations, and bly give immediate relief. 
Ornamental Designs for Screens. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS and dealers in 


The largest variety in the country, | Medicines. 


Over 700 different style sheets on hand. Your Linen with Clark's Indelible 
8, 10, 12, 15, 20 or 25 sheets for $1.00. M B R K Pencils. Sold at all stationers. 


10 or 12 sheets for 0c, 6 8 for | —— — ~ —s ; es 
25e. Catalogues, 3c. All ai —..%. ee Handsome Pictures Free !— Two elegant 6x8 
on receipt of price. Postage stamps Chromos, worthy toadorn the walls of any home, and 
Agents wanted. peat ro eo en ae ~ peg acharming 

6-pave literary p r, fullof the best Stories, Poetry 

F. TRIFET, Foreign Stamp Dealer, Wit, ete., sent Free fo any one sending Fifteen Cents 
61 Court Street, - - Roston, Maas. | (Stamps take on) to pay mailing expenses. Money re- 
turned to those not satisfied they get Double Valne. 
$5 to $20%:. thay A at home. Samples worth $ | J. L. Patten & Co., publishers, 162 William St., N. Y. 
ee. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. $1500in prizes, and big pay given toagents: write now, 


HARRY J. SHILL, JR. 


226 Dock St., 1315 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Manufacturer of Baby Coaches, Velocipédes, etc. etc. 
Best quality of f goods at lowest prices. — Catalogues sent by mail on application. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Should be found in every Famtiy. There is no end to the instruction and amusement to be derived from 
it, especially during the long Winter Evenings. They can be had at all prices, so low as to bring them 
within the reach of ALL. 

Send 10 cents for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with full price lists of Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera and 
Field Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, Thermometers, Barometers, Stereoscopes, etc. lease mention 
where you saw this advertisement. 

















R. & J. BECK, Manufacturing Opticians, 


W.H. WALMSLEY, Manager. 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


 GAFF, FLEISCHMANN & CO.’S 
COMPRESSED YEAST 


Makes the best Bread, Biscuits, and Rolls, and Superb Buckwheat and Griddle Cakes, This yeast was ex- 
clusively used at the Vienna Model Bakery of the Centennial Exhibition. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO.,, FURNITURE AND BEDDING. 
Nos. 21 and 23 North Tenth St., above Market, Phila. 


Furniture, Feathers, Feather Beds, Mattresses, Quilts, Comfortables, Blankets, ete. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 
Very Low Prices. 


Very Large Assortment. 
‘ 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Gopey’'s Lapy’s Book is one of the most refined GopeEy's Lapy’s Book.—-This charming periodical 
high- toned magazines published in America, and | comes to us in the March number, with its ever wel- 
should receive the encouragement of every lady who | come intellectual feast. We thought there was a 
would be well-informed as tothe literature and fash- | limit to its improvement, but, like good wine, it 
ions of the day.—Southerner, Tarboro, N. | grows better and better with increasing age.—Comz- 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Book for March has been received. | mercial Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. 














The fashion plates are simply superb. The Maga- Gopey's LapY’s Book for March is out early, and 
zine is greatiy 7 by its new publishers.— | the earlier the better, the ladies will say. It is full 
Record, Halifax, Va. | to the covers of interesting matter for the fair read. 


Gopey for March is rich in choice literature, fash- | ers; and the fashion articles, the stories, the hints in 
ion plates, receipts, music, miscellaneous reading, | household matters in one month's issue repay the 
aon. and editor's chitehat. — Times, Winchester, | — of subscription.—Sentinel, Lawrence, Massa- 
inois. chusetts. 
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WEBER’ Ss 


GALAXY OF STARS 


who pronounce the WEBER PIANOS the best Pianos in the world for their 
“Sympathetic, Pure, and Rich Tone, combined with Greatest Power.” 


“AN INSTRUMENT WITH A SOUL IN IT.” 
PAREPA ROSA, 









































NILSSON, KELLOGG, ALBANI, 
MARIE ROZE, THURSBY, CARY, 
PATTI, LUCCA, MURSKA, 
CARRENO, GODDARD, - TORRIAN!, 
STRAUSS, CAPOUL, CAMPANINI, 
MILLS, BRISTOW, MUZIO, 
GILMORE, WEHLI, PEASE, 
and hundreds of others. 
PRICES REASONABLE. TERMS EASY. 
WARBEROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth St., New York. 
MRS. WISTER’S NEW WORK. Fourth Edition Now Ready. 


fp» ae we Fs ae — 


A NOVEL. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF ADOLPH STRECKFU SS. 
BY MRS. A. L. WISTER, 
Translator of ‘“‘ The Second Wife,” ** The Old Mam'selle’s Secret,” ete. ete. 
12me. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 
“One of Mrs. Wister’s delightful adaptations from the **This is a well-p'anned, well-written rom which 


German. . . . tis one of the happiest of her trans- | claims the intere-t of the reader at the outset, and holds 
lations.”"— New York Heraid. it without flagging to the end.” — Baltimore Buill.tin. 


4@ Por sale by all Booksellers, or wili be sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 
J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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wRmen You Buy 


LOOK | AT 1 THE AMERICAN SEWING MACHINES, 


The only Sewing Muchines which have a Self-Threading Shuttle. 


The blind can thread them, and they are so simple and light running 
that they can be operated by a child, 


Moderate in price, and every machine warranted. 


= SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS, 
5 Main Office, 1318 Chestnut St., Phila. Pa. 
ALSO RRANCH OFFICES AT 


124 Sth St., San Francisco, Cal. 139 Superior St., Toledo, Ohio. 
170 Tremont St., Galveston, Texas. 10 Nth 6th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

244 Wabash Ave., Chicago, TI. 41 Avon St., Boston, Mass. 

177 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Cor. Charles and Saratoga St., Balt. Md, 
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